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PLAYBOY ’ S 


GREATEST COVERS 



For nearly 60 years, 
Playboy Magazine has 
made a splash with its 
mind-blowing covers. 
Now, for the first time, 
there is a book dedicated 
to this American icon. 


Featuring hundreds of 
color photographs and 
behind-the-scenes outtakes 
from cover shoots. 

Foreword by Pamela Anderson, text by 
Damon Brown. Sterling Publishing. 

310 pages. 9" by 11." $35 ($42 in Canada). 

Go to amazon.com to order. 






Playboy and chill 



Relax. We got you, bro. We wouldn't want you to miss out on 
another issue of your favorite men's magazine so we've gone digital. 
Now, you've got something to keep yourself occupied while your girl 
spends some time with her girls. Chill, you’ve got this. 



PLAYBOY PHILIPPINES is now on 



V PLAYBOYSHOP.com 




26 ^INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
MARISSA EVERHART 


Sun, sea, sand, and sexy - Marissa 
Ev-erhart will take you in an adventure 
^ ' to pristine beaches and daring 
recreations, all while gracing the pages 

&£ Playboy all over the world. Feast your 
PJr JBr 

eye&yon this feisty water baby. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


PLAYBOY ADVISOR 


PLAYGROUND 


PLAYMATE UPDATE 


PLAYBOY RECALL 


FORUM 


I The Future of Philippine Cinema 
is in Good Hands 


Paul Wencesfco gives us a peek on the 
possible impact Skrecently appointed FDCP 
chair Liza Diho=oi%Philippine cinema. What 
does she bring to the proverbial table? 


The New Rules of Style 


on^be a fossil. Go with the 
times and elevate your style 
game with our list of fre-sTh 
fashion tips. 


FICTION 


I Crown Country Moses 


A son and his father driv^cf^^lj^' 
plains of jVI o nta na an d- di setter aslev 
of personalities, peculiar places, and 
wounds that never seem to heal. 
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FEATURES 


INTERVIEWS 


92 I Welcome to 
Wakaliwood 


40 I Eight Pinoy Indie Films to 
See Before the Year Ends 


58 I Playboy Interview: 78 I 20 Questions: 

Andy Samberg Kakai Bautista 


Uganda's initial foray into film was 
greeted with a torrent of support and 
appreciation from the international 
community. Here's a glimpse of the 
African country's low-budget movie 
magic. 


The Pinoy indie film scene is as 
exciting as ever. We took a look at 
some of the most remarkable indie 
flicks that you might have missed this 
year and last year. 


Like a boss, the Lonely Island star 
opens up on his beginnings, his 
knack for comedy, and more tidbits 
from behind the camera. We picked 
everything up before he could throw 
it to the ground. 


Actress-comedienne Kakai 
Bautista lets her hair 
down and spills the beans 
on her comedic pursuits, 
controversies, and things that 
tug on her heartstrings. 



PICTORIALS 

46 I Playmate of the Month: 

Jinky Pintor 

When Playmate Jinky Pintor walks by, your head 
will turn, your heart will race, and you will be 
in awe. She loves pressing skin, so better be a 
good boy. 


70 I Asian Beauty: 

Roxanne Siman 

Asian Beauty Roxanne Siman is a modern day 
enchantress. Her body is a love potion while 
her face is a binding spell. Prepare to be 
spellbound. 


84 I Pictorial Feature: 

The Escape Artist 

Photographer Molly Steele breaks away from 
the confines of everyday monotony and 
rediscovers herself with her art: encasing 
beauty within four borders. 
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MY FRIEND IS DATING A 

BLOODSUCKER 


Q : I’ve got this friend - let’s call 
him Carl - who I’ve gotten 
pretty close to in the past 
couple of years. He’s basically 
the Best Man material at this point. Well, 
he was Best Man material until he got into 
a relationship with this new girl, Becky. 

At first, I was happy for Carl. The 
man’s been single for about 6 or 7 years 
now , so it was nice to see him finally end 
up with someone. But Becky’s... changed 
him. Not in the usual ways, either. What 
she’s doing is kind of, well, draining the life 
out of him. 

There have been times when a few 
buddies and I ask him to hang out, and he’d 
be all game for it to begin with. But then 
he talks to Becky, and suddenly he doesn’t 
want to go. He used to be the type of guy 
who always stands up for himself, but 
whenever we hang out with him and Becky, 
she bosses him around and he keels over. 

He says he’s happy, but it only looks 
that way about 50% of the time. He never 
used to talk about depression, but these 
days, he brings it up at least once a month. 

Should I be worried? Should I tell Carl 
to dump Becky? I don’t know what to do. 

A : There are two ways to look 
at this problem. The first way 
is the one you only want to 
hear, and the second one is 


something you should keep in mind, 
considering you’re probably one of Carl’s 
best friends. 

On the other hand, Becky could be an 
emotional vampire. Some people, whether 
they’re conscious about it or not, see 
relationships as power struggles and get 
off on getting the upper hand. They enjoy 
being in control of someone else. 

When these people end up dating 
strong-willed individuals, they achieve 
control by weakening their partners. Becky 
could be isolating Carl from his friends 
and creating an emotional dependency 
on her. The examples you gave seem to 
suggest this is the case, and if true, you 
should bring it up with Carl. Save him! 

The other, a more likely situation, 
however, is that maybe Carl’s always been 
the submissive type in a relationship, and 
you just haven’t seen that side of him yet. 
Being “whipped” isn’t necessarily a bad 
thing if the person’s love style is the more 
selfless sort. 

Maybe he cancelled your plans 
because Becky was feeling needy in some 
way. Maybe he “keels” over because 
he simply puts a higher value on her 
happiness over his comfort. Maybe he 
talks about depression more often now 
not because Becky’s causing it, but because 
his relationship with her has helped him 
become more open about his emotions. 


The trick here is to recognize 
where the line needs to be drawn. While 
selflessness in a relationship can be 
nice, you need to make sure Carl isn’t 
being abused. Take some time to reflect 
on whether or not your opinions about 
their relationship are, because she’s bad 
for him, or maybe you’re just not used to 
Relationship-Mode Carl yet. It has been 6 
or 7 years since he’s been in a committed 
relationship, after all. 

Whatever happens, it’s important 
that you talk to Carl about these things in 
a way that doesn’t undermine his ability 
to think for himself. Instead of throwing 
around accusations, for example, ask 
questions about his dynamism with Becky. 
In what ways does she make him happy? 
What do they fight about? What are his 
plans regarding their future? 

Focus on understanding the bigger 
picture first. Get to know what things are 
like on his side of the fence. If he opens 
up about having trouble with Becky, then 
be a friend that encourages him to help 
himself. If everything turns out to be 
perfectly fine with the two of them, be a 
good friend and respect that. Remember 
that his happiness - in whatever manner 
he chooses to find it - matters to you, as 
long as it’s secured in a healthy way. 

Questions? E-mail advisor@playboy- 
philippines.com 
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CELENE SAKURAKO 

If curiosity killed the cat, then Celene is 
the living proof that cats have nine lives. 
Fuelled by her bottomless curiosity , she 
writes with a zest that surmounts her 
tangible wanderlust. Find her plotting 
her next literary exploit at galleries and 
gigs with a glass of wine on one hand 
and a disposable camera on the other by 
night. 



MARCO SUMAYAO 

Had Marco Sumayao's English teachers 
known the embarrassment he would 
grown up to be, they'd probably 
discourage him from developing his 
writing skills. Marco is a co-founder of 
Deus Sex Machina, the country's first 
and only comedic erotica live reading 
event. He doesn't talk about his day job. 


FRANCIS CABAL 

Francis is a writer by trade and musician 
by choice. A self-proclaimed hermit, he 
has a tendency to hole himself up in his 
apartment during weekends whenever he 
doesn't have a gig. He likes long walks 
on the beach, Sam Peckinpah films, and 
conspiracy theories. He currently shares 
his apartment with two cats named 
after folk singers. 



PAUL WENCESLAO 

Paul is irony's favorite subject. He has 
poor handwriting yet he writes for a 
living. He maintains social media sites 
for companies, but his personal page is 
a smorgasbord of dumb shit. He walks 
fast, but runs slow. Most of all, he adores 
his needy felines - all nine of them - but 
abhors equally needy humans. 




JONETTE VALENCIANO 

Quite honestly, Jonette has absolutely 
no idea with what she's doing, but she's 
pretty much sure she's having a good 
time while at it. When she's not injecting 
humor into her work and getting away 
with it, she spends her days reading, 
making comics and art, or prowling 
the Internet for something shiny. Like 
memes. Memes are always good. 



JJ MAGHIRANC 

The Jack of all trades is how you can 
describe JJ. Aside from constructing 
buildings as his profession, he is also 
the man behind the breathtaking BTS 
videos of Playboy and has taken shots 
to this month's Playmate and Asian 
Beauty pictorials. He loves to travel and 
collect videos of stunning local tourist 
destinations as well as undiscovered 
beautiful islands in the country. 
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THEWEIRDESTUNDERGROUND 
ATTRACTIONS YOU SHOULD 
SERIOUSLY VISIT 

FROM A GIANT UNDERGROUND TRAMPOLINE SET 
TO THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. HERE'S NINE 
UNDERGROUND ATTRACTIONS TOO SHOOED CHECK 
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GADGETS 



Apple iPhone 7 

Desirably sexy is the fitting way to describe Apple’s recently released smartphone, the iPhone 
7. Its aluminum exterior is exceptionally crafted, with rounded contours and a water resistant 
frame. Compared to the iPhone 6, it has bigger storage capacity, a more enhanced camera, 
and better overall performance. This is expected to sell like hotcalces upon its release. (Paul 
Wenceslao) 


Sony PlayStation VR 

If you think playing visually awe-inspiring games 
on your PlayStation 4 is considered next level, wait 
till Sony’s virtual reality headset hits the market 
this October. The Sony PlayStation VR allows you 
to enter lush realms and interact with in-game 
sprites as if you’re truly inside the game. It offers a 
100-degree field of view coupled with an impressive 
10 8 Op OLED display to simulate reality. You might 
not want to return to the real world after giving this 
gadget a spin. (P.W.) 


Apple Watch 
Series 2 

The iPhone 7 isn’t the only 
device of note that Apple 
released recently. A clear 
upgrade on the previous series, 
the Apple Watch 2 has a better 
interface, a more advanced 
operating system, a brighter 
display, and a more functional 
GPS features. It also took a cue 
from its smartphone cousin, 
with the smartwatch being 
water resistant. (P. W.) 
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LIFESTYLE 



Bellroy Wallets 



If you’re sick and tired of lugging around bloated wallets, 
may we recommend a fine piece from Bellroy? With its 
quality leather and sleek features, it’ll carry around all 
your essentials with grace and class sans the bullciness. 
“Who knew bulky wallets were a choice? I’ve got around 
twelve credit cards, a drivers license, some cash and a few 
photos of my partner and yet my wallet remains sleek 
enough to be forgotten in my pocket! It’s like a Bag of 
Holding for the modern day, if you’ll pardon the geelcy 
gamer reference,” explains Tobie Abad, a satisfied user 
and Senior Game Designer of Indigo Entertainment. 
(Jonette Valenciano) 


Headblade ATX Razor 

Look, you can’t deny that owning a smooth bald head does have its perks. 
For starters, you’ve got zero muss and fuss to worry about, and you get to 
become the “bad boy” that ladies dig whenever they’re about to make a rather 
pleasant mistake romantically, loolcs-wise at least. Headblade ATX comes as a 
worthwhile tool for the job. Styled like a mashup between a toy car and a razor, 
smooth shaves are assured with this unique-looking razor. The wheels allow 
you to seamlessly plow through hair with reduced effort. It is ideal for all your 
essential manscaping needs. (J. V) 


STM Trestle 13*" Laptop Backpack 

Adventurers have a knack for jamming all their necessities in one bag, nowadays 
including their digital cargo. After all, it’s fun to work by the mountains or 
facing the beach while slipping in a handful of selfies from your GoPro or 
mobile device. The STM Trestle is as handsomely rugged as a snazzy pair of 
sneakers and provides ample cushioning for your electronic devices. It can fit a 
13” laptop, a tablet computer, a handful of clothes, reading materials,and a water 
canteen. It’s a fitting companion for the working traveler. (J. V) 
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V MOVIES 




THe Handmaiden 

Known for the “Vengeance Trilogy, ” a triptych of films focused on revenge, 
Parle Chan-wook made a name for himself not only in Korea but also 
internationally. Oldboy, one of the films in the trilogy, even got remade by 
Spike Lee. So his return to Korean cinema has been anticipated by cinephiles 
all around the world. And The Handmaiden never disappoints. It’s a darkly 
funny erotic thriller based on the novel “Fingeismith,” which is about a 
con man and a pickpocket and their elaborate scheme to trick a wealthy but 
fragile heiress. And in true Park Chan-wook fashion, madness ensues. 

(F.C.) 


Imperium 

Say what you will about Daniel Radcliffe, but he sure knows how to pick 
his projects. Aside from Swiss Army Man (aka ‘the Daniel Radcliffe 
farting corpse movie’) and a campy but enjoyable turn as Now You See 
Me 2’s main bad guy, Radcliffe also starred in this small film about an 
FBI agent tasked to infiltrate a white supremacist group. It’s a powerful 
film that turns the “undercover cop” trope on its head, and shows the 
other side of domestic terrorism. It’s a film about how ideas, more than 
anything else, are more dangerous in the hands of radical extremist groups. 
(F.C.) 
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GAMES 




Mafia makes a return with a new protagonist, a fresh storyline, and 
more weapons. Main character Lincoln Clay is an instrument of death, 
highly skilled with all sorts of weaponry including his trusty knife. 
Despite this, players must be mindful of scenarios and enemy reactions, 
otherwise, Clay will morph from edgy antihero to roadlcill in a few 
minutes. Like its predecessors, Mafia III features an open world where 
you can interact with tons of in-game personalities and select from a 
large number of missions. The storyline is gripping and the gameplay 
will make you feel like you’re the star of a 60s gangster movie. Mafia III 
is expected to hit the shelves this October. (Paul Wenceslao) 




FIFA 17 

EA Sports 

Platforms: PlayStation 3, PlayStation 4, 
Xbox 360, Xbox One, PC, Mac 


Forza Horizon 3 

Playground Games 
Platforms: Xbox One, PC 


WWE2K17 

2K Sports 

Platforms: PlayStation 3, PlayStation 4, 
Xbox 360, Xbox One 


FIFA is the leading title in the soccer gaming 
genre, and it stamps its dominance even 
further with its latest installation, FIFA 17. 
Visually, the game is stunning. EA Sports’ 
attention to detail is remarkable, as it feels 
like you’re watching an actual football match 
while playing. You will enjoy new attacking 
techniques in your arsenal and the game 
modes are immensely fun. It is clearly an 
upgrade on FIFA 16. Truth be told, it pretty 
much blows all of the other recent soccer 
titles out of the water. (P. W.) 


Racing games typically begin on the racetrack and end 
in the garage. Forza Horizon 3 scoffs at that very notion. 
It treats you to an open world where you can freely 
drive through cornfields, vineyards, and of course, more 
conventional terrain in scenic Australia. As opposed to 
just driving to win, Forza lets you wear the mantle of 
a racing festival director. Your goal is to make your 
festival the most popular and profitable racing outfit 
in the world. The game features a whopping 350 
cars, crisp controls, and amazing graphics. All told, 
calling Forza Horizon 3 awesome may very well be an 
understatement (P. W.) 


Bigger, badder, and more explosive, 2K Sports follows 
up on the success of its previous wrestling title by 
incorporating a larger roster, more places to brawl, 
and enhanced gameplay. WWE 2K17 has teased the 
appearance of wrestling legend Goldberg along with 
some of the superstars from the “Attitude era” and 
the current rosters of Raw, Smackdown, and NXT. 
Players can now beat each other senseless in the 
crowd and different areas backstage. A new secondary 
submission system will be introduced as well as a ton 
of new moves. In a nutshell, WWE 2K17 is a must- 
have for any wrestling fan. (P. W.) 
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V BOOKS 8 MUSIC 


WINNER OF THE PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BOOK AWARO 
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F.H. BATACAN 



Smaller and 
Smaller Circles 

F.H. Batacan 

The University of the Philippines Press 

Serial killers aren’t common in the 
Philippines. Author EH. Batacan accords 
a startling view on how a cunning 
psychopath can traverse the busy 
thoroughfares of Quezon City and 
get away with murder, literally. Thrilling 
and last-paced, the novel captures the 
inner workings of a murderer’s mind and 
the ills that plague the country’s justice 
system. This Palanca award-winning 
novel will soon become a full-length film, 
so better catch it before it hits the big 
screen. (Paul Wenceslao) 


How to Set a Fire 
and Why 

Jesse Ball 
Pantheon 

This coming-of-age tale revolves around 
the life of a delinquent teenager who 
tries to make it through life with 
her acerbic wit, stolen candy, and 
an intriguingly sharp sense of self- 
awareness. She stumbles upon an Arson 
Club in school and immediately tries 
to fit in. Little did she know, that such 
a decision will lead to disastrous events 
and destructive bonds. Ball masterfully 
portrays a person’s rebellious stage and 
the misadventures that come with it. 
(P.W.) 


Skinxbones 

“Distances and Xanax” 

is not a comfortable listen, 
and I mean it in the best way 
possible. It’s an experience 
similar to reading a love 
letter that wasn’t meant 
for you. The most amazing 
thing about the record 
is that despite being comprised 
mostly of instrumentals 
and sample-based beats, it 
manages to get its point 
across. It’s a record about 
love and everything that 
goes along with it, including sadness and crippling anxiety. “Distances 
and Xanax” is another example of music as a form of catharsis, especially 
for the artist. This is “art as exorcism” in action. (Francis Cabal) 



Nick Cave 
and 

The Bad 

Seeds 

“Skeleton Tree” and 
“One More Time 
with Feeling” 

Nick Cave and The Bad 
Seeds’ music has always 
been both beautiful 
and bleak, primal and 
intricate. But with 
“Skeleton Tree,” 
the band has created something deeply personal and heartbreaking 
considering that the record is Cave’s tribute to his late son. There’s a 
sense of loss permeating every part of the record, from the lyrics to the 
sparse arrangements courtesy of Cave’s partner in crime, Warren Ellis. 
Alongside the record’s release, the band also put out the concert film 
“One More Time with Feeling, ” a companion piece of sorts to the 
record. With “Skeleton Tree” and “One More Time with Feeling,” 
Cave dealt with his son’s death the only way he knows how: by creating 
a beautiful and honest ode to grief and moving on. (F C.) 




AND 10 MORE DISCOVERIES ON THE ROAD TO A 
BLISSFULLY SHAME-FREE LIFE 


I Do It with the 
Lights On 

Whitney Way Thore 
Ballantine Books 

Self-acceptance is not all too simple when 
living in a society that typically declares 
being thin as beautiful. Thore illustrates 
the struggles that she went through when 
she was younger, from depression to 
pursuing extreme measures just to obtain 
a slim figure. Her journey was anything 
but easy; however, she eventually finds 
happiness and fulfillment when she 
decided to stop being too mindful of her 
weight and started living her life. Thore’s 
tale is an inspiring one to say the least 
(PW.) 


Grows 

“Go! Glow! Grows!” 

With “Go! Glow! Grows!, ” 

Grows have managed to 
make something that is 
nostalgic and yet still 
refreshing. In their debut 
record for Beat the Robot 
Recordings, it’s pretty 
clear that the indie rock 
trio are wearing their 
influences on their sleeves 
and yet instead of coming 
off as a pastiche of 90s 
alt-roclc cliches, they have 
crafted something that is surprising in its earnestness. The songs are 
short and catchy, and the production is top-notch. It’s an amazing 
record as far as debut albums go, and it’s exciting what this band will 
do next. (F C.) 
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ART 



CHRIS “DAZE” ELLIS 



It’s no accident that the two seminal films 
about New York graffiti and hip-hop culture in 
the early 1980s both have the word “style” in 
their titles (Style Wars and Wild Style). When 
you’re tagging a subway car with one eye 
looking for the police, style is just about the 
only thing you have time for. No one knows 
better than Chris Ellis, the veteran graffiti 
writer and street-art pioneer whose intricate, 
angular signature-DAZE—was a familiar sight 
in names and museums started to exhibit street 
artists’ work, Daze successfully transitioned 
from tagger to studio artist. Both “style” 
movies feature a young Daze in his element 
at a pivotal moment in graffiti and his career, 
and he never lost that sense of immediacy as 
he moved from tags to murals and large-scale 
paintings, all of which are joined by a sense of 
place and dynamic movement. A 2012 Daze 
painting, appropriately titled Life in the Fast 
Lane, drops the viewer at street level, flanked 
by a speeding cab and a motion-blurred tourist 
bus racing down a Manhattan avenue toward 
a singular dark point in space. Although 
Daze has shown his work internationally 
in museums and galleries, New York City 
remains his inspiration. Despite the fact that 
New York is hardly the gritty urban scene it 
was 40 years ago when Daze got his start, he 
says the city continues to motivate him and 
his work, both in the gallery and on the street. 
“I don’t think of myself as a street artist,” Daze 
insists. “I came aboveground a long time ago. 
Simply put, I am an artist who likes to paint in 
public. ”—Eric Steinman 


The City Is My Muse, Daze s most recent 
exhibition at the Museum' of the City of 
New York runs through May 31; Schiffer 
Publishing is releasing DAZEWQRLD: The 
Artwork of Chris Daze Ellis this year. 
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Chances are, if you ve ever found yourself in a neighborhood like Bushwick in Brooklyn or Echo Park in Los Angeles or cruising the Pacific 
Coast Highway, you’ve seen a kind of bike and a kind of guy. The bike is vintage and low-slung. The guy is often dressed to match the bike. 
And chances are he hasn’t been riding for very long. You see, we’re smack in the middle of a retro-street bike revolution. Just a few years 
ago, if you wanted to ride a motorcycle that had that combination of retro flair, rideability and reliability, you didn’t have many choices. But 
today, beginners have more options than ever before; The bikes are tastefully designed, and they look old but ride like new. Here are five 
damn handsome bikes for beginners and beyond. -Wes Silver 
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TRIUMPH 
BONNEVILLE 
STREET TWIN 

The new model of the 
iconic English cafe racer 
is the most futuristic 
retro bike you can ride. 
Technologies such as 
ABS and traction 
control keep you safe 
in modern traffic, but a 
torquey 900 cc parallel- 
twin engine and quality 
running gear make it 
a blast to ride, even by 
2016 standards. And it’s 
one of the few bikes that 
will charge your iPhone, 
(starting at $8,700) 


ROYALENFIELD 

CONTINENTAL 

GT 

This cafe racer riff on 
the Bullet was first 
produced more than 
50 years ago. Just like 
the scene that emerged 
in London in the 1960s, 
the Continental is a 
stripped-down vehicle 
ideal for blasting through 
city streets. As a bonus, 
owning an Enfield will 
turn you into a real 
mechanic: The build 
quality is straight out of 
the 1960s too. 

(starting at $6,000) 


YAMAHA 

XSR900 

Its 847 cc inline-three 
engine is probably too 
powerful, and its chassis 
too sharp, for your first 
bike, but the XSR900 
would be perfect after 
you’ve ridden something 
smaller, lighter and less 
powerful for a year. 
Hone your skills, save 
your cash, and you 
could be polishing this 
thing in 2017. Learning 
to ride a motorcycle 
for real never looked 
so good, (starting at 
$9,500) 


HARLEY 
STREET 750 

This bike wins races on 
the flat-traclc circuit for 
a reason: It’s the best 
Harley-Davidson model 
since the legendary 
V-Rod. It has a liquid- 
cooled engine and 
produces more power 
than the Sportster while 
still being an easy ride 
for beginners. With 
low-key paint, a bullet 
fairing, fork gaiters and 
long, low looks, the 7 50 
is one bike that’s ready 
right out of the box. 
(starting at $7,550) 


DUCATI 

SCRAMBLER 

Basically all you need on 
two wheels. Ducatis are 
known for their powerful 
motors and race-winning 
handling, but with the 
Scrambler the company 
has delivered a bike that’s 
fun to ride, day in and 
day out, for anyone from 
experienced racers to 
white-knuckled newbies. 
Full of character, capable 
and easy to ride, the 
Scrambler is a simple 
pleasure for all. (starting 
at $8,000) 
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Liquid propane and charcoal briquettes be damned 
The new thing in food is as old as fire. 













You don’t need to buy a grill. Those rows of 
gleaming stainless steel outside the big-box store 
represent the kindergarten version of cooking 
with fire: all training wheels and safety valves 
and the avoidance of soot. Let other men debate 
clay-insulated kamado versus metal kettle versus 
bincho charcoal versus mesquite chips. Men 
who claim culinary dominance because of their 
lump-charcoal mastery live in a prebagged state 
of ignorance. 

Look at the coolest restaurants and you’ll 
see they have one thing in common: wood. As in 
splintery. As in recognizably from a tree. From the 
new Shephard in Boston to pioneering Camino in 
Oakland, chefs follow the flame, preparing food 
kissed with the flavorful smoke produced by wood 
as it shifts from lumber to ember. Lump charcoal 
will never do that. 

And shamefully, it will never require that you 
start a fire from scratch, building it from kindling 
you’ve scavenged from your backyard or a walk in 
the park. There’s kindling everywhere. You have 
to focus your attention to find it, but it’s there. 
Cardboard from a shoebox will also do. Or just a 
lot of newspaper balled up. 

Start a fire like in the movies: Place little bits 
of very dry stuff on the bottom; above those bits, 
some dry, pencil-size sticks or thick pieces of 
cardboard; above those, some wood as thick as the 
handle of a pool cue, arranged in a teepee shape; 
and on top at least three pieces of oak, again in a 
teepee shape. 

Light the little bits and get ready for some very 
active 90 minutes of cooking. If you’ve planned 
ahead, your fire will be on a spot of ground you 
won’t mind scorching. Around it will be a ring 
of bricks or cinder blocks, on top of which you’ll 
place a big metal grate (20 bucks at Home Depot) 
to replace the grill you’re not going to buy. As the 
conflagration blazes, you’ll have high heat to cook 
with. A big cast iron pan over the fire will sear a 
steak without letting the flames scorch it. The 
smoke will envelop and flavor the meat. The coals 
will turn to embers and provide a less intense 
spot for charring onions, peppers or fennel you’ve 
slated and tossed with olive oil. Follow the flames 
and embers as they shift from high heat to low. 
It’s dinner, and you’re a better man of your efforts. 

For more detailed techniques and recipes, 
Around the Fire from the chefs at Ox in Portland 
and This is Camino (both from Ten Speed Press) 
are profoundly inspiring restaurant cookbooks 
that will further raise your game. 

— HUGH GARVEY 
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BUILDING A 
BETTER BEER 

Gluten-free brews have invaded the booze aisle. 

A guide to the latest offerings. 


In the past few years, gluten-free has gone from 
food fad to a bona fide beer category. Set aside the 
scientific debate about whether non-celiac gluten 
intolerance is a real thing; it’s an indisputable 
fact that a good third of Americans report 
they’re eating less of the grain protein. And when 
Anheuser-Busch gets into the rapidly growing $1 
billion gluten-free food game, it’s safe to say that 
suds without wheat are here to stay. 

Sadly, many gluten-free beers downright 
suck. Barley and wheat (both of which contain 
gluten protein) are the principal grains used in 
traditional brewing; they provide the structure 
and flavor that are missing in many gluten-free 
beers. Part of the problem is that mass-produced 
gluten-free beers tend to depend primarily on 
sorghum often has an overabundance of sweetness 
and fruit flavors. Despite this, a number of gluten- 
free beers stand out as worth drinking for the 
taste alone, their brewers having dialed in flavor 
profiles that boast a beer-lilce balance of bitter, 
sweet and sharp. 

People who suffer from celiac disease should 
never experiment with anything that contains 
gluten, but we do have a beer drinker’s hack for 
limiting intake of the ingredient: Stick with 
Corona, which, it turns out, is made from rice and 
corn as well as malted barley, bringing the gluten 
content below the 20 parts per million thresholds 
that Sweden uses as its gauge of gluten-free. For 
a more artisanal experience, try the four brews 
at right—the best gluten-free alternatives to your 
favorite style of beer. 


ALTERNATIVE ARTISANAL 
GLUTEN-FREE BEERS 

FOR THE LAGER-LOVING LAD; 
ESTRELLA DAMM DAURA 

If you prefer classic Euro-style lagers (think Stella, 
Heineken, Peroni), try Spain’s Estrella Damm Daura, 
a malty, easy-drinking, medium-bodied alternative to 
the standard stuff. It has a tinge of sweetness true 
to the category. 

FOR THE STOUT SIPPER: 
STEADFAST BEER CO. OATMEAL 
CREAM STOUT 

The first and only gluten-free stout in America, this 
offering from Albany-based Steadfast Beer Co. is 
rich, nearly jet-black and full of the delicious toffee, 
coffee, chocolate and slightly sweet flavors that 
stout lovers expect. 

FOR THE EXPERIMENTALIST: 
DOGFISH HEAD TWEASON’ALE 

Many gluten-free beers mimic other styles, but 
craft-beer pioneer Dogfish Head developed this one- 
of-a-kind fruit-forward brew made from strawberries, 
sorghum and honey. Think of it as a beerlike twist on 
rose and wine. 

FOR THE HOP HEAD: 
GLUTENBERG INDIA PALE ALE 

Fans of super-bitter IPAs will rejoice over the high 
hop content of this Canadian brand’s award-winning 
beer, which has a score of 76 IBUs (international 
bitterness units). It also has an IPA’s trademark 
citrusy, lip-smacking refreshment factor. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY SCOTTIE CAMERON 
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FORUM 

THE FUTURE OF PHILIPPINE 
CINEMA IS IN GOOD HANDS 

Newly appointed FDCP chair Liza Diho promises to uplift culture and regional 
cinema. She appears to be a beacon of hope for the Philippine film industry. 


by PAUL WENCESLAO 


Filipino talent is world class, 
especially in the realm of film. Just 
this year, we nudged the global 
audience when big screen gems like 
Lav Diaz “Ang Babaeng Humayo,” 
Brilliante Mendoza’s c Ma’ Rosa” 
and Eduardo Roy’s Tamilya 
Ordinaryo”won major awards in 
international film festivals. Even 
though Philippine cinema is still 
producing a cornucopia of movies 
with tired, age-old formulas, the 
industry is certainly ready to break 
out, and blaze a trail on the global 
map. Perhaps the missing piece to 
the puzzle is the recently appointed 
Film Development Council of the 
Philippines’ (FDCP) head, Liza Diho. 

Diho, who is a staunch supporter 
of President Duterte, was appointed 
FDCP chair on August 12,2016. She 
is an actress for both mainstream 
and independent film studios, and 
has starred in a lot of movies. Still at 
the height of her acting career at the 
time of her appointment, she has a 
firm grasp on the industry’s needs 
as she encounters them herself when 
starring in films or while talking to 
peers during her free time. 

Diho recognizes that the Libran 
scale of opportunity tips towards 
filmmakers in Metro Manila, with 
regional studios and filmmakers 


are not getting their fair share of 
avenues to showcase their wares 
to the general public. Her initial 
pledge was to help empower regional 
filmmakers and give them ample 
support to produce quality films. 

She also plans to act as the bridge 
between the necessities of film 
studios nationwide and government 
support. 

Like Duterte, she is a firm 
believer of federalism, and she 
intends to do the same with the 
FDCP, at least in terms of developing 
an audience for regional cinema. 

This is an uplifting news to say the 
least. 

A WOMAN OF ACTION 

On top of Dino’s priorities is 
to communicate with the different 
sectors within the local film 
industry, including filmmakers 
who reside in the country’s far off 
regions. Her plan of action is to 
consult with filmmakers nationwide 
to get a clear picture on their special 
needs, apart from the ones that 
hound the industry as a whole. 

While getting accustomed to 
her new role as FDCP chair, she - 
along with the National Commission 
on Culture and Arts (NCCA) - is 


already set to spearhead a film 
festival that will showcase the 
works of filmmakers from outside 
Metro Manila- Taragbuan- Cinema 
Rehiyon 8.” c Taragbuan”is the 
Bilcolano term for “convergence,” 
which underscores Dino’s goal for 
Philippine cinema. 

The festival will also serve as a 
means of cultural exchange, with 
regional literature and culinary gems 
receiving equal billing. This is a wise 
move on Dino’s and the NCCA’s part 
given that film is partially hinged 
on and influenced by culture. Larger 
exposure on culture can very well 
embolden regional filmmakers to 
produce and showcase more of their 
works, all while boldly training the 
spotlight on the regional ethos that 
makes each section of this country 
special and recognizable. 

Remember how a culturally- 
laced film like Slumdog Millionaire 
captivated audience worldwide? 

The same effect can occur if we are 
given a chance to broadcast our local 
color coupled with compelling tales 
that tap on the fancies of the global 
audience. But before this can happen, 
filmmakers who happen to embody 
the country’s variety of regional 
kinks, need to have a share of the 
spotlight, being nothing more than 
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cult hits in their own barrios, localities, 
or cities. 

The FDCP has been making strides 
in involving the regional community 
within Metro Manila’s film hemisphere, 
even before Dino’s time as chairman, 
by establishing cinematheques in key 
regions of the country. However, such 
a program would need a charismatic 
figure to act as a unifying force for it to 
gain traction, not just within local firm 
circles, but also the viewing public. Dino 
immediately caught on with this and 
emulated President Duterte’s modus 
operandi- nipping problems in the bud - 
sans the bold proclamations in her case. 

With the help of the NCCA, she 
posted an open call 
for project proposals 
for the upcoming 
year, with particular 
focus on regional 
communities. After 
all, concerns are 
best heard from 
filmmakers who 
live in areas outside 
of imperial Manila, 
instead of assuming 
them and doing things 
for the "greater good.” 

THROUGH 
THE EYES OF A 
FILMMAKER 

This 

writer recently 
communicated with 
filmmaker and vice 
president for cinema of Voyage Studios, 
Chuck Gutierrez. He considers the 
aforementioned, ‘Cinema Rehiyon”one 
of the most important film expos in 
the country. From his experience, the 
festival is, and has been an expansive 
compendium for learning and exposure, 
with everyone claiming huge benefits 
from it, regardless if one is from Visayas 
or Mindanao. 

‘Cinema Rehiyon,”now on its eighth 
year, has been sorely lacking support 
from the government and certain 
institutions even attempt to compete 
with it, perhaps for profit and influence- 
related reasons. According to Gutierrez, 
he was really pleased to find out that 
Dino is firmly behind the festival and 
that the FDCP would help it gain further 


success. This can be a major turning point 
in the film industry, with many of the 
creative minds behind films attempting 
to raise the quality of Filipino movies, 
as well as the general appreciation of the 
masses. 

Moreover, Dino vowed to look into 
promoting cultural exchange within 
the ASEAN region. Talks between film 
workers can raise the film standards 
of the collective industries as a whole. 
Honestly, we can learn a lot from how 
other Asian films use well-placed 
nuances to convey powerful messages, 
rather than frequently emulating the 
West’s bombastic, explosion-filled 
approach to storytelling, as well as the 


successful insertion of culture while 
appealing to both the Eastern and 
Western audiences. 

Gutierrez hopes that in that 
planned ASEAN exchange, film 
distribution will be tackled. While it 
is pleasing that a lot of Asian films 
have successfully penetrated foreign 
markets, like ‘Train to Busan”and ‘The 
Ring,’’Filipino films are often left to 
flounder, and it’s not largely the fault 
of the filmmakers. Well, at least those 
who attempt to actually produce films 
with gripping storylines and remarkable 
technical merits. 

The Filipino creativity is up to par 
with our Western counterparts and 
some of our films can rival those that 
come from reputable studios outside 


the country, despite budget constraints. 
Unfortunately, they fail to hit the local 
mainstream market, much less reach 
other countries, given that a lot of film 
outfits refuse to take risks and would 
rather secure profits by using age-old 
formulas that please the “masa”marlcet. 

According to Gutierrez, the country 
currently does not have strong film 
policies for distribution abroad, and 
this apparent concern fits right with 
Dino’s plans. Filmmakers like Gutierrez 
can now communicate their concerns 
with a person in power who has a large 
stake in the film industry - given that 
Dino’s term lasts for only three years. 
After her term, she will still be young 
enough to resume 
her acting career, 
and rationality 
states that she will 
do everything in 
her power to uplift 
the Filipino film 
industry for her 
career to flourish 
even further. 

The issue on 
film distribution 
can be raised 
during the planned 
ASEAN exchange, 
as we perhaps adopt 
some of the laws 
and policies applied 
by our neighboring 
countries. 
Furthermore, 
Gutierrez’s wife, 
Babyruth, has taken 
up the cudgels to learn film policies and 
treaties in England, which can certainly 
help address this concern. Her close ties 
with Dino gives us something to look 
forward to in the next few years. 

At this point, Dino, playing the 
role of voice of the voiceless is a breath 
of fresh air and can very well solidify 
the Philippine film industry as a 
whole. She looks to be the tie that binds 
filmmakers from all over the country 
together, en route to raising our film 
standards and giving our local color its 
due recognition, even beyond the realm 
of film. Regardless of one’s political 
inclinations, it is easy to see the positive 
impact of what Dino promises to bring 
to the table. Let us hope she’d live up to 
her potential. □ 
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After conquering pages all over thegiobe, Marissa 
Everhart wants to rule the land and sea. 






“I wal\e up, have a delicious 
protein shafys, ltfss my pup a 
million times, and then I’m off 
to the gym for about two hours. 
ARer, I malje some lunch and 
then head straight to worl\. ” 


T here’s no other way to put it - Marissa 
Everhart is a striking woman. There is a 
myriad number of things that can catch 
your eye from the moment she enters the 
room, from her platinum blonde hair to her flawless 
figure to her broad, beaming smile. When she speaks, 
her outgoing personality shines through, and you get 
the vibe that this is a girl you’d be having all sorts of 
ridiculous adventures with. 

It’s no wonder, then, that she’s been featured on 
the pages of Playboy across the world. She’s appeared 
in the magazine thrice in her native USA, once in 
Playboy Mexico, once in Playboy Venezuela, and once 
in Playboy Croatia. Her natural ability to capture 
your attention now brings her to Playboy Philippines, 
where we learned of the globe-trotting model’s plans 
for the land and sea. 

“I aim to be the #1 real estate agent in Florida.” 
It’s not the first thing you’d think of when you ask 
her about her ambitions, but it’s not at all surprising. 
Marissa’s a real charmer, after all, and goal-oriented, to 
boot. Her determination has brought her far, literally 
- it was a lifelong dream of hers to model for Playboy, 
and now she’s done it in 5 different countries. 

She applies the same resolve to her budding real 
estate career, and it shows in her daily routine: “I 
wake up, have a delicious protein shake, kiss my pup 
a million times, and then I’m off to the gym for about 


two hours. After, I make some lunch and then head 
straight to work.” 

The fact that she plans on continuing her 
education to be a licensed broker after two years in 
the field means she’s well on her way to achieving her 
dreams - being the go-to broker in all the land. She sees 
her job as a chance to help others achieve their dreams 
in the same way she has, which is a pretty admirable 
way to look at work. 

When it comes to fun, however, her sights are 
set in a more seaward direction. “I’m an outdoorsy 
girl who loves adventure,” she says, “I love fishing, 
wakeboarding, jet skiing. If I had more time, I’d spend 
it all out on the water.” 

Marissa’s a true-and-blue Floridian, feeling right 
at home on the sand and sea. A quick look through 
her Instagram (@marissa_everhart) shows her chilling 
on the beach, catching monstrous fish out in the open 
waters, and paddle boarding through flooded streets 
(along with generous amounts of sun-lcissed swimsuit 
pics, thank God). Ask her what she loves about the 
ocean, and she won’t stop talking. 

And yet, for all the love she has for the land and 
sea, she’s up for anything - and that includes new 
frontiers. When asked about her ideal date, she replies, 
“Let’s go on an adventure where the WiFi is weak. 
We can wander and explore new places...maybe even 
skydive!” □ 
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“Let’s go on an adventure where the WiFi 
is weafy We can wander and explore new 
places...maybe even sfydive!” 
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PINOY INDIE 
FILMS YOU 
SHOULD SEE 
BEFORE THE 
YEAR ENDS 


Independent films have always been a great outlet for local actors 
and directors, as they provide an alternative avenue separate 
from the masses, generally appealing to artisans and those with 
intellectually refined tastes. Although made with lower budget 
and often available through limited release, the artistic nature of 
the Filipino indie flick has charmed audiences for years and has 
satisfied the requisites of peering minds. 

BYCELENESAKURAKO 
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Last year, the Pinoy indie film scene 
was as robust as ever, marked by the 
outbreak of Jerrold Tarog’s historic 
biopic Heneral Luna, which landed the 
title of highest grossing Filipino history 
film. Remarkably, that’s not the only 
gem released on the big screen in recent 
times. Here are eight movies from 2015 
to 2016 that you should see before your 
calendar hits 2017. 

!• SLEEPLESS (2015) 

Prime Cruz’s first feature-length 
film and entry to last year’s QCinema 
International Film Festival Sleepless 
is an offbeat romcom about two 
insomniacs: Gem (Glaiza de Castro) and 
Barry (Dominic Roco), who develop a 
friendship through sleepless nights. 
While the rest of the city sleeps, these 
two Manila call center agents find 
solace in each other’s company during 
the loneliest hours of the night, as 
they find ways to escape the emptiness 
that keep them awake. Steering away 
from the predictable, Cruz takes a 
different approach by keeping a playful 


undertone to the film, whilst tackling 
the protagonists’ heartaches of failed 
relationships. He maneuvers light 
animations here and there, adding a 
quirlciness to the film, and opts out 
from the typical romantic ending. 

• PAUWI NA (2016) 

One of this year’s inaugural ToFarm 
Film Festival’s entries, “Pauwi Na”is 


director Paolo Villaluna’s first movie 
in seven years. Inspired by a real-life 
story, the film captures the journey of 
a dysfunctional family of five and their 
dog, fleeing from the slums of Quezon 
City to their hometown on a pedicab. 
Painting a picture of the provincial 
paradise with the usage of contrasting 
black-and-white shots juxtaposed to 
color shots, the storyline follows sickly 
pedicab driver Mang Pepe (Bembol 
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Roco), his launderer wife Remedios 
(Cherry Pie Picache), their cigarette 
vendor daughter Pina (Chai Fonacier), 
their thief son JP (Jerald Napoles) and 
his pregnant blind wife Isabel (Meryll 
Soriano), and their mutt Kilcay. This 
eccentric tragic-comedy challenges the 
true meaning of family and delves into 
the structural integrity of particular 
ties that bind. 

• MA ROSA (2016) 

Also known as the film that won the 
country’s first Best Actress award at 
the Cannes International Film Festival 
for Jaclyn Jose’s performance this 
year and next year’s official Oscars 
entry, Ma’Rosa is a drama revolving 
around protagonist Rosa (Jaclyn Jose), 
a destitute mother of four, and her 
husband Nestor (Julio Diaz). The two 
are caught in the prevalent crisis of 
the war against drugs when they are 
spotted selling meth to make ends meet. 
Shot with an inexpensive handheld 
camera, the internationally acclaimed 
auteur, Brillante Mendoza, confronts 
the topic of police corruption through 
provocative scenes caught fly-on-the- 
wall style. The chaotic imagery of the 


film depicts a realness that makes it 
seem like a documentary. 

4* PAGLIPAY (2016) 

Another finalist in the first ever 
TOFARMFilm Festival, Paglipay by Zig 
Dulay is not your ordinary love story. 
The film casts real-life Aeta, Garry 
Cabalic, as the main character Atan, 
who is engaged to fellow Aeta, Ani 
(Joan Dela Cruz), but falls in love with 
a non-Aeta Rain (Anna Luna) while 


working at an outside village to raise a 
dowry to offer Ani’s family. The star- 
crossed lovers find themselves falling 
deeply for each other, as Rain is drawn 
closer to Atan. She spends more time 
with him while she pursues her college 
thesis on inter-marriages among the 
Tculots”and the c< unat”or the Aeta and 
non-Aetas. Rightfully titled, Dulay’s 
film explores the crossings of more 
things than one. It dares to touch on 
race, love, culture, nature, authenticity 
and tradition. 
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PAMILYA ORDINARYO 

PELIKULA NI EDUARDO ROY JR. 


5 . PAMILYA ORDINARYO 
( 2016 ) 

Breakout film of this year’s 
Cinemalaya Philippine Independent 
Film Festival, Pamilya Ordinaryo is 
filmmaker Eduardo Roy Jr.’s third 
full-length feature film. The movie 
focuses on impoverished teenage 
parents — Jane (Hasmine Kilip) and 
Aries (Ronwaldo Martin) and their 
search for their kidnapped baby. 
Living as street bandits, their lives 
take an ironic turn when their baby 
Arjan goes missing, one morning. 
The drama includes voyeuristic 
CCTV snippets of the couple’s 
destitute living, intertwined with 
shots of them running through the 
grimy streets of Manila, looking for 
their abducted son. Roy illustrates 
an alarming yet imaginable picture 
of the two adolescents that prompts 
a social commentary on the 
unjust and helpless nature of the 
Philippines’ neglected sectors. 
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• EDSA (2016) 

EDSA is Alvin Yapan’s entry 
to this year’s World Premieres 
Film Festival Philippines. It is a 
touching film that stitches together 
three different stories of six 
individuals who all cross paths at 
the historically significant highway. 
Made in commemoration of the 
30th anniversary of the EDSA 
Revolution, the drama-comedy 


probes the progression of the 
country since then, as it shadows 
the lives of a mugged entrepreneur 
(Hayden Kho) who seeks help from 
a street kid (John Manolo); a teacher 
(Sue Prado) commuting from the 
province to Manila who gets into 
a heated conversation about the 
education system with an OFW 
turned taxi driver (Allen Dizon); 
and a pickpocket (Aljur Abrenica) 
who decides to reform himself after 
meeting a jaded nurse (Kris Bernal). 





gm BAICA SIGURO YATA (2015) 

Joel Ferrer’s cross-generational 
romantic-comedy, “Balca Siguro Yata” 
was part of last year’s Cinema One 
Originals Film Festival. It is a hilarious 
film about three relationships starting 
with recently dumped protagonist 
Carlo (Dino Pastrano) - who becomes 
a father after having a one-night 
stand with Melissa (Bangs Garcia); 
his estranged parents Adrian (Ricky 
Davao) and Remy (Cherie Gil) - who 
end up cheating on their partners with 
each other; and Melissa’s younger 
sister Mylca (Hopia Legaspi) - who 
is pressured to lose her virginity to 
her high school boyfriend Jinno (Boo 
Gabunada). With an overall light tone, 
Ferrer cooks up a witty take on modern 
relationships with this eccentric 
comical film that will have you 
laughing at the character’s humorous 
mishaps. 
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POLICE 


ANINO SA 

LIKOD NG BUWAN 


TEASER TRAILER 



ANINO SA LIKOD NG 
BUWAN (2015) 

Cinematographer, Jun Robles Lana 
snaps an uninterrupted single take of 
the events encircling a married couple 
Nardo (Anthony Falcon) and Emma 
(LJ Reyes). They play a scandalous 
game of poker with a soldier, Joel (Luis 
Alandy), on a night of a lunar eclipse 
in Anino sa Lilcod Ng Buwan, which 
gradually unearths the devious master 
plots of each character. 

Hailed as one of the best films 
of 2015 after its debut in last year’s 
QCinema International Film Festival, 
the political thriller has turned heads 
with its MTRCB rating of R-18 and 
its notorious 15-minute long sex 
scene. Lana sets the somber mood of 
the film with dimly lit lighting and 
grainy film quality, all tied together 
by theatrical yet poetic performances 
by the three characters. Engrossing 
from beginning to end, its unexpected 
closing of total silence is one for the 
books. 
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PLAYMATE OF THE MONTH 



Hair ZHIERA PABUSTAN 






Alluring Miss October, Jinky Pintor, will 
draw you in and you would never want to 

get out. 


People are born with natural abilities that set 
them apart from the other members of the 
specie. In the case of this month’s Playmate, 
Jinky Pintor, it’s magnetism. The moment she 
walks by, heads are bound to turn, silent chatter 
will fill the air; eyes will be compelled to catch 
a glimpse of her limber figure. Next thing you 
know, she’s got you at the palm of her soft hands. 
Resistance is futile. But there’s more to Jinky 
than what her desirable exterior suggests. 

An aspiring model, she has participated in 
a good number of fashion shows, photoshoots, 
and beauty pageants. She views her shoot with 
Playboy as the ideal opportunity to jumpstart 
her would-be career as a professional model, and 
we certainly see enormous potential. Standing at 
5’7” and sporting impressive vital statistics, she’s 
a shoo-in for the runway and can hold her own 
when it comes to glamour shoots. 

Jinky maintains an active lifestyle, which 
allows her to maintain a curvaceous figure. 
During her free time, she peppers her day with 


healthful pursuits like dancing, volleyball, 
swimming, and running. After all, she finds 
sexiness in owning a fit physique, having grace 
in motion, and carrying oneself with ample 
amount of confidence. She is confident in her 
own skin in every sense of the term. 

Given the chance, she is open to taking up 
art and photography. She has always been in 
front of the camera, and being at the other end 
of the spectrum has piqued her curiosity. Her 
rich imagination can be harnessed to produce 
vivid imagery bound by hard covers on coffee 
tables. She imagines shooting a photo series 
that encapsulates the active moments in a day, 
including the part where the subject gets to wear 
sexy lingerie while a string of romantic tunes 
plays in the background. To be honest, we’d 
prefer it if she starred in that shoot herself. 

Her inclination to sports and being active 
extends to her preference in men. She likes 
a man with an athletic build and a knack for 
conversations. For her, the ideal date comes 


with an impressive dinner, a nice chat, and a 
romantic movie while pressing skin during the 
most appropriate moments. 

Strong as her character is, her knees weaken 
when faced with a terrific kisser. Those same 
knees, however, will forcefully find a man’s groin 
area if he’s too brash and vigorous in attempting 
to get into her pants. Respect goes a long way, 
guys, likewise being romantic and treating a lady 
right. 

Jinky admits that beneath the make-up 
and the stylish wardrobes resides a simple, fun 
loving girl who has no qualms about cleaning 
her room and preparing her own meals. The 
kitten, however, turns into a tiger when building 
her future and finding ways to advance her 
career in modeling. She works as hard as any 
professional, owning a drive that does not 
yield until she finally grasps her aspirations. 
With her combination of spunk and sexiness, 
opportunities are bound to latch onto her like 
soap. Ah, magnetism. 
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Name: Jinky Pintor Date of Birth: November 22,1993 Place of Birth: Quezon City Height: 57” Weight: 121 lbs Bust: 34B Waist: 28 
Hips: 34 Turn-on: I get excited by a good kisser... Turn-off: I don’t like a guy who is in too big of a rush to simply satisfy himself. What’s 
the sexiest piece of clothing you own and how often do you wear it? Nighties, I wear it every night when i go to bed. What term of 
endearment do you want men to call you? I love somebody call me “Mine”. It’s simple but it is very romantic when someone calling me that. 
Does size matter? Yes! I want it big. Simply because even he is not good in bed, it triggers my sexual satisfaction! 
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INTERVIEW 


ANDY SAMBERG 

If he wanted to, Andy Samberg could still be ruling viral video with shorts like Dick in a Box, that indelible ode to the 
joys of gift wrapping your junk and presenting it to your lover. After Saturday Night Live lobbed that comedy grenade, 
co-written by Samberg and recorded with Justin Timberlake, it hit 28 million views in less than a year. Later cited by 
Billboard as one of “the most iconic musical moments in the show’s history,” it copped an Emmy and inspired two sequels, 
to say nothing of the countless fan reworkings. Samberg chased that one with other huge SNL digital shorts, including 
Jizz in My Pants, a New Wave banger about premature ejaculation that to date has more than 153 million views; I’m on 
a Boat, the Grammy-nominated nautical rap featuring T-Pain; and I Just Had Sex, featuring Akon. All these Samberg 
created with SNL writers Jorma Taccone and Akiva Schaffer, Samberg’s buds since junior high and inseparable creative 
partners. 


Instead of settling into a career 
as a younger hybrid of “Weird Al” 
Yankovic and Adam Sandler, Samberg 
has pivoted toward a sunnier, more 
middle-of-the-road and—dare we admit 
it?—more family-friendly audience. He 
left his seven-season SNL stint in 2012 
and played Sandler’s long-lost son in 
the movie That’s My Boy, letting the 
star handle most of the cruder, more 
desperate jokes. He spent nearly two 
years playing a New Age slacker on 
the BBC Three sitcom Cuckoo. He even 
went G-rated, voicing characters in 
the Cloudy With a Chance of Meatballs 
movies, a pair of Hotel Transylvania 
entries—forerunners to the upcoming 
Hotel Transylvania 3—and Storks, out 
this month. He won a 2014 Golden 
Globe for his performance as a man- 
child detective on Brooklyn Nine-Nine, 
the fourth season of which kicks off 
this month. He performed at last year’s 
Oscars and hosted the 2015 Emmy 
Awards. He also co-wrote, co-produced 
and starred (as a drop-crotched and 
distinctly Bieberesque entertainer) in 
this summer’s warmhearted satire 
Popstar: Never Stop Never Stopping. 
Oh, and in 2013 he married his 


longtime girlfriend, singer-songwriter- 
harpist-actress Joanna Newsom, with 
whom he handpicked and restored the 
furnishings for their 1920s mansion. 
Smart moves, all of them, for a baby¬ 
faced comedian bearing down on 40. 

David A.J. Samberg was born in 
Berkeley, California on August 18,1978. 
His mother recently retired from 
teaching special-needs elementary school 
students; his father is a photographer. 
Far from the most attentive student 
at Willard Junior High, where he 
met Taccone and Schaffer, Samberg 
dedicated himself to cracking up his 
classmates, soaking up the comedy 
chops of various Saturday Night Live 
casts and watching classic comedies 
on TV. After high school, he spent two 
years at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz before switching to New 
York University’s Tisch School of the 
Arts, from which he graduated in 2000. 
He reunited in Berkeley with Schaffer 
and Taccone, and the trio moved 
to Los Angeles—into an apartment 
they dubbed the Lonely Island, which 
became the namesake of their collective 
comedy endeavors. Their early video 
work led to Samberg landing an agent, 


auditioning for SNL and joining the cast 
in 2005, with Schaffer and Taccone 
signing on as writers. That first year, 
their Lazy Sunday digital short marked 
the first time millions of people uttered 
the term viral video. Since then, they’ve 
released four albums, partnered on 
a few movies and generally made 
friends with every celebrity you can 
name. Without sacrificing his relatable 
dorkiness, Samberg has set out for full- 
spectrum comedy penetration on a 
worldwide scale. 

Contributing Editor Stephen Rebello, 
who spoke with Don Cheadle for 
the April Playboy Interview, spent a 
recent afternoon with Samberg in West 
Hollywood. “Don’t let Andy Samberg’s 
smug, sometimes punchable screen vibe 
fool you,” says Rebello, “because here’s 
a guy who’s surprisingly thoughtful and 
canny. Whether he’s talking about his 
past, his career, his tastes or his goals, 
he isn’t afraid to sound smart or sincere. 
He knows exactly what’s up and where 
he’s headed. Frankly, I didn’t see it 
coming. But what a relief. ” 

PLAYBOY: You’re best known for being an SNL 
cast member, making viral videos and hosting 


Photography TODD COLE 
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awards shows. What made you want to saddle 
up for a workplace sitcom like Brooklyn Nine- 
Nine ? 

SAMBERG: People who know my actual 
personality know Pm not walking around rapping 
about dicks all the time. That’s just one part of 
who I am, and it happens to be the most popular 
part. Doing Brooklyn Nine-Nine changed 
a lot of people’s opinion of me. They were able to 
see the humanized me, for which Pm grateful. 
Michael Schur created both Brooklyn Nine- 
Nine and Parks and Recreation, and there’s 
such sweetness to both shows. By the nature of the 
characters’ profession and the locale, Brooklyn 
is a slightly tougher, more cynical universe than 
Parks, but it’s an equally heartfelt universe. 
PLAYBOY: Was the role of Detective Jake Peralta- 
wisecraddng, highly competent, 
immature, emotionally stunted, 
upbeat—written for you? 

SAMBERG: There was no script 
when they pitched me the kernel 
of the idea and asked me if I 
wanted to do it. From the point 
I said yes, they wrote toward 
me. I knew Amy Poehler, of 
course, from working with 
her on SNL, so I talked with 
her about her experience with 
Parks. I had also done a guest 
acting role on Parks, and it was 
so fun, so comfortable. It just felt 
like a good life. 

PLAYBOY: What’s up with 
your character this season? 

SAMBERG: Jake and Captain 
Ray Holt [Andre Braugher] are 
in Florida in witness protection. 

So we have new stuff to play with 
and I’m really excited. It’s one 
of those rare work experiences 
where I work on a show I adore, everybody gets 
along, and I love everyone I work with. I’ve been 
lucky so far with this one and the fact that, by all 
accounts, I was on SNL during one of its least 
dysfunctional times ever. 

PLAYBOY: You grew up in Berkeley in 
the 1990s. If you made a music video of your 
experiences in northern California back then, 
what would be the vibe, the sound and the 
look of it? 

SAMBERG: The sound would be a lot of 
early-1990s hip-hop, R&B, reggae, dancehall and 
a heavy Latino influence. The look would be 
Cross Colours and Girbaud jeans, and the smell 
would be Dralckar Noir-or Preferred Stock if 
you couldn’t afford Dralckar. All that mixed 
with a vibe of the civil rights movement and 
original 1960s-era hippies. It was a fascinating 
and wonderful place to grow up, definitely the 


melting pot people say it is. 

PLAYBOY: How is Berkeley not like what people 
say it is? 

SAMBERG: Berkeley is less hippie and touchy- 
feely than people think it is. That was the 1960s. 
The version I grew up in was much more “city,” 
although when I was a kid there were still lots of 
walkouts and protests. You were living in a world 
that was more politically charged just by the 
nature of the city’s history. It’s almost expected. 
PLAYBOY: As a kid, how did you navigate those 
social, political and pop-culture currents? 
SAMBERG: By being into a lot of different 
stuff. I would describe myself as not cool but 
not unpopular. I played soccer, so I knew a lot of 
people who were athletic. I listened to reggae and 
smoked weed sometimes, so I would hang out in 


all over. 


the park, play Haclcy Sack and go with friends to 
Reggae on the River. I was into classic rock like 
Floyd and Zeppelin, so I’d hang with those dudes. 
I was really deep into hip-hop, so I would hang out 
with those dudes and with the graffiti dudes and 
the skater dudes. 

PLAYBOY: Did those dude groups intersect? 
SAMBERG: The Venn diagram had a big 
intersection, and that is the beauty of growing up 
in Berkeley. Kids there were the way I see a lot 
of young people now—I say “young people” like 
I’m super old, but they’re young to me. It was 
one of those places that was slightly ahead of the 
curve of the internet. Now, with the internet, a 
lot of kids are into a ton of different stuff. But 
culturally, socially, musically, my friends and I 
were already that way in the 1990s, when kids in 
other parts of the country may have been a little 
more factionalized in their interests. 


PLAYBOY: What were the advantages and 
disadvantages of being the youngest kid in your 
family, and the only boy, with two older sisters? 
SAMBERG: I was a textbook youngest child. I got 
a lot of positive attention. I had an easy ride. I 
don’t try to paint it any other way. I saw my sisters 
go through their trials and learned by watching 
their experiences. By the time I was going through 
my teen years, my parents were more mellow. I 
never got into trouble that much. 

PLAYBOY: Define “that much.” 

SAMBERG: Like drinking with buddies, passing 
out at a friend’s house, getting home and my 
parents being like, “Where the fuck were you? We 
were worried.” But I never got caught stealing or 
cheating. I kind of cruised. I had a very enjoyable 
time growing up. I was always sort of the tension- 
breaker. Not that there was a 
ton of tension in my family, 
but I was the goofy one who 
was always being sarcastic, 
joking around and trying 
to lighten the mood. 
PLAYBOY: Your mother and 
father had nothing to do with 
show business. 

SAMBERG: My mom just retired 
from teaching elementary school, 
primarily in the special-needs 
program because she’s fluent 
in sign language and is partly 
hard of hearing herself. She uses 
hearing aids. 

PLAYBOY: Was she born with 
a hearing problem? 

SAMBERG: It didn’t begin 
until, I believe, she was in her 
40s. But long before that she 
had learned sign language. 
She just was drawn to it and 
followed that instinct. She 
feels she subconsciously somehow just knew, 
which is so strange and interesting. If it were 
anyone else saying that, I’d be like, “Yeah, right.” 
But I’m inclined to believe her. She has strong, 
clear instincts. That’s kind of her deal. She’s the 
best. 

PLAYBOY: Your father, who is a professional 
photographer, is also very talented. His photos— 
of kids smoking weed, guys with painted faces 
tripping out and hippies and their “mamas” 
leaning against their motorcycles—look found 
rather than staged. It’s the kind of thing that 
period movies almost never get right. 
SAMBERG: When people nail a period in film 
and television, it’s immensely satisfying. I think 
the TV series The Americans gets the 1980s 
right. I thought David Fincher did a really nice 
job with the 1960s and 1970s in Zodiac. For 
that same reason the first Alien somehow feels 


Our generation 
wasn’t doing 
anything but 
wearing super- 
baggy clothes 
and condoms 
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honest about the future: It’s not saying, “Hey, 
look at all of this futuristic stuff.” The stuff is 
all just there, and it’s used stuff. For me, the 
silent minutes at the beginning of Alien is one 
of the best sequences in film history. I loved 
Prometheus too, and it looked fucking amazing. 
So few people go as far as the level of detail that 
Ridley Scott and everyone else put into it. I’m big 
into sci-fi movies and novels, always have been. 
PLAYBOY: Your dad has shot incredibly striking 
nudes. As a kid, did you secretly rifle though his 
files? 

SAMBERG: When he started 
doing that kind of work, I 
was in high school, so I was 
more mature about it. It was 
definitely a slightly strange 
moment to understand that 
my dad, who’s married to 
my mom, goes to work and 
takes photographs of naked 
women. But then you see the 
photos and you think, Oh, 
it’s very much about art and 
doesn’t feel voyeuristic. And 
my mom didn’t seem to care. 

They had a good thing going. 

PLAYBOY: How much were 
girls a part of your life 
growing up? 

SAMBERG: I was always a 
relationship guy. In college 
and right after college, I 
was in a couple of long¬ 
term relationships. I didn’t 
play around. That’s the 
influence of having two 
older sisters. 

PLAYBOY: You didn’t wait 
until college to lose your 
virginity, though, did you? 

SAMBERG: I was, I believe, 

16 or 17. It was at summer 
camp. I was on the junior 
staff and she was girls’ head 
counselor. She was 24. She 
could tell I probably was 
a virgin. I was flirty; there 
was a friendship and a 
playful thing between us, 
but I didn’t really think it would ever be real 
because of the age difference. I think she just 
decided for me. It was only once. I wouldn’t say I 
was good, but it was great for me. 

PLAYBOY: Were your parents cool about sex? 
SAMBERG: My folks, my mom especially, were 
hippies from New York who moved to the Bay 
Area in the summer of 1970 or 1971. We had 
this cartoony book that we’d flip through, with 
illustrations of a sort of doughy-looking couple 


having sex and text explaining where babies 
come from and all that. There was not a ton 
of talk about it. But my teen years were in the 
1990s, and there was so much talk about safe sex 
because of AIDS. My friends and I joke a lot about 
how the generation before us was all colced-up 
and fucking, the generation after us was all on 
ecstasy and fucking, and our generation wasn’t 
doing anything but wearing super-baggy clothes 
and condoms all over. We were the D.A.R.E. 
generation, the scared generation. 


PLAYBOY: Growing up, did you have sexual 
fantasies about any celebrities? 

SAMBERG: I was enamored of Cyndi Lauper, just 
obsessed, when I was a kid. I’ve never met her, but 
I’m friendly with Paul Reubens, who’s friendly 
with her. I’ve gushed to him about how much I love 
her. She’s incredible. I still listen to her first record, 
She’s So Unusual, all the time. It’s a perfect 
album, and not just the cuts that were hits. 
PLAYBOY: You said that you had a lot of friends 


in different groups. Is it an unwarranted cliche 
that all comedians were loners as kids? 
SAMBERG: I can be on my own for hours, but I 
much prefer to be around people. When Akiva, 
Jorma and I were working at SNL, the walk to 
the restroom was long. I would always ask people 
if they wanted to come with me because I didn’t 
want to be lonely on the walk. 

PLAYBOY: Would they humor you? 

SAMBERG: Sometimes. And if they weren’t 
ready, I’d wait them out. 

PLAYBOY: Do you remember 
the first time you got a 
laugh? There’s a 1986 video 
floating around of you as 
a third-grader, when you 
played Daddy Warbuclcs 
in Annie. Backstage you 
were already bouncing up 
and down and pretty much 
going, “Look at me!” 
SAMBERG: I don’t remember 
my first laugh, but I know that 
making people laugh was 
my way in. It was just what 
I was good at early on, and 
I went with it. Like a lot of 
people say, “Oh, I developed 
a sense of humor to traverse 
the world socially”—which 
is a word I definitely use, 
traverse. 

PLAYBOY: It doesn’t sound 
as though you needed it the 
way others do. 

SAMBERG: I just loved it. I 
loved it immediately. Even 
when I was really little, I 
found Garfield books in 
the library, and I was like, 
“There are jokes in this and 
I’m going to consume and 
interpret this.” I was six or 
seven and wanted to get 
The Far Side calendars or 
the comedy catalogs where 
you can order whoopee 
cushions and the most base 
comedy stuff. And very 
early I started watching 
SNL, Mel Brooks movies and Monty Python. I 
was drawn to it. I knew that’s what I loved. SNL 
was my dream from the time I was eight. 
PLAYBOY: Video shorts were what put you on 
the map and helped you realize your dream of 
getting on SNL. When did you first pick up a 
camera and start making stuff? 

SAMBERG: Willard Junior High and Berkeley 
High School were the first times I recall shooting 
things where I was hoping to be funny. My 
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family got a home video camera around 1988, 
and a friend and I started shooting “sketches.” 
Even before that, in elementary school, my 
friends and I took a boom box with a cassette, 
a mike and a “record” option and we would do 
crappy little-kid versions of radio plays and stuff 
like that. I met Alciva and Jorma at Willard, and 
much later I went to the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, where Alciva was majoring in film. 
But I transferred my junior year of college to 
study film in New York at the Tisch School of 
the Arts. Since 1988 until probably today, all I’ve 
really done is try to put comedy on film or video. 
PLAYBOY: After college, when and how did you, 
Alciva and Jorma reconnect? 

SAMBERG: That first summer after we all 
graduated, we showed each other all the stuff 
we’d been making. We clearly wanted to do 
the same thing and we were 
already friends, so why not 
band together? Strength in 
numbers, as the Golden State 
Warriors would say—until they 
got beat. Heartbreaking. Yeah, 

I’m a huge fan. Anyway, we 
debated staying in our parents’ 
basements, trying to shoot stuff 
in Berkeley and maybe putting 
together a website. 

PLAYBOY: In the end, you opted 
to share an apartment in Los 
Angeles. 

SAMBERG: That apartment 
was the original Lonely Island. 

That’s what we named it. 

Having just lived in a one- 
bedroom apartment in New 
York with my buddy [writer- 
director] Chester Tam and a lot 
of mice, this place on Olympic 
Boulevard felt big. We turned 
the dining room into a fourth 
bedroom, put up a partition and crammed four 
dudes into that apartment. Even so, it was pretty 
big. I mean, we set up our original Nintendo 
and I remember thinking, Wow, L.A. is very 
comfortable. We hung out, shot stuff, started 
writing and worked odd jobs. 

PLAYBOY: How odd? 

SAMBERG: I worked a couple of temp jobs and 
got fired from one because I was late, which is 
still a problem for me. My first actual job was 
working the graveyard shift in the vault of a 
color-correction company. They’d plop down 
50 reels of film in boxes and I’d enter them 
100 percent accurately into this antiquated and 
complicated system. It was mind-numbing, but 
the people I worked with were very nice. That 
same year, my dad suggested that if I went to grad 
school, maybe I could become a film professor. 


I remember using it as motivation. He was just 
being sweet, but I was like, “How could you give 
up on me?” I also continued to do stand-up, 
which I’d started doing my junior year of college 
in New York. I did that for the next five years in 
L.A., before we got hired on SNL. 

PLAYBOY: What did you learn from doing 
stand-up? 

SAMBERG: A lot of comedians do open-milce 
nights as a badge of honor. I didn’t get much out 
of that. It was more useful to do “bringer shows,” 
where you harangue three to five people to pay 
too much money to come see you. In that setting, 
I was able to much better gauge whether my stuff 
was working with real people and not just comics. 
I read Harpo Marx’s autobiography, and it was 
so eye-opening to learn how the Marx brothers 
would tour their shows across the country, then 


wind up in L.A. and shoot the movie version in, 
like, three takes. Incredible. They’d rewrite on the 
fly and do their live shows over and over, knowing 
for a fact which jokes worked everywhere. Now 
you do it in reverse order: have a test screening, 
see what works and then go shoot more. 
PLAYBOY: And you and your two buds continued 
to make shorts? 

SAMBERG: There is a monthly event-networlc- 
website thing called Channel 101, started by Dan 
Harmon, who went on to create Community, 
and Rob Schrab, who later co-created The Sarah 
Silverman Program. They screen a bunch 
of fake TV shows of five minutes or less. A live 
audience votes and the top “shows” get “renewed,” 
meaning you make another episode and just keep 
going until you’re eliminated. It started as an 
exercise for them and their friends, then it got 


more traction and they started to get submissions 
from all over. We created a few shows for it, the 
most successful of which was The ’Bu, a deadpan 
spoof of The O.C. I love that Zuclcer brothers 
style of dry comedy. That’s where we met Jack 
Black and Steve Agee and lots of really cool people 
in comedy. 

PLAYBOY: You were asked to write your first 
MTV Movie Awards, with Alciva and Jorma, in 
2004. Was that an offshoot of Channel 101? 
SAMBERG: Murray Miller is a writer on Girls, 
and he and I created the HBO tennis comedy 7 
Days in Hell. He’s an old friend from summer 
camp who convinced me to apply to NYU because 
he went there before me and then convinced me it 
was a good idea to move to L.A. He and I even did 
stand-up together for the first time. His brother 
helped me get a job as a runner for National 
Geographic Channel, and then 
Murray helped me get my 
next job, as a writer’s personal 
assistant on Spin City. He 
helped us get hired as writers 
on the MTV Movie Awards. We 
made $300 or $400 a week split 
three ways after taxes, but you 
meet people. There are folks 
we’re still in touch with because 
of that job. And it led to SNL. 
PLAYBOY: How does Jimmy 
Fallon come into your story? 
SAMBERG: Jimmy was the 
host for the second year we 
wrote for the MTV Movie 
Awards, and he brought a ton 
of the SNL folks with him, 
including Liz Caclcowslci, who 
came to help write for the 
awards show. We hit it off with 
Jimmy and his buddies-in 
fact, Alciva is married to Liz. 
Like with Harmon and Schrab 
with Channel 101, we were in the company of 
like-minded people. There was a crackle to it. 
You could tell you were at the center of what was 
happening. 

PLAYBOY: When you auditioned for Saturday 
Night Live, did you plan to drop trou? 
SAMBERG: Two or three days after my first 
audition, I was told they wanted to see me 
again and that I didn’t have to do a totally new 
audition. Then, a couple of days before the second 
audition, I got tipped off not to do the same 
audition. I don’t know whether it was a mix-up 
or a head game, but I went to the flea market and 
bought this ridiculous pair of supershort Adidas 
1980s jogging shorts. I was hanging out with Liz, 
who already worked at SNL, so I showed her the 
shorts and we came up with this bit about an 
out-of-breath jogger making random references 


I took off my 
pants to reveal 
these crazy-thight 
shorts, lorne 
says that was 
the moment he 
decided to 
hire me. 
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to events from 1982. It made us laugh, so for 
the audition I put the shorts on underneath my 
pants, and in the last part of my audition, I took 
off my pants to reveal these crazy-tight shorts. 
Lome Michaels says that was the moment he 
decided to hire me. 

PLAYBOY: Ken Jeong, Jason Segel and Sacha Baron 
Cohen have gone full monty in movie comedies. 
Will you up the ante? 

SAMBERG: I don’t think I’d ever do it, because 
of the internet. Once you show your dick, that’s 
the first image that comes 
up on Google for the rest of 
your life. I don’t want my 
dick on the internet. 

PLAYBOY: Apparently Lome 
Michaels isn’t a fan of SNL 
cast members cracking up 
during sketches for the sake 
of breaking or trying to 
make a sketch work. Will 
you cop to ever doing that? 

SAMBERG: To get laughs? 

No. But I genuinely lost it 
twice. One time was during 
the Kenan Thompson 
“Scared Straight” sketch, 
where he’s an ex-con trying 
to scare a bunch of teens 
who got into trouble for 
underage drinking. Kenan 
got in our faces and acted 
insane. Bill Hader broke 
first. We’re good friends, 
and it’s really hard not to 
laugh when your friend’s 
laughing. Besides, it was 
funny. The other time was 
when Will Forte was doing 
a stupid halftime dance 
with Peyton Manning to 
the theme from the 1960s 
Casino Royale movie. I 
think there were seven of us 
in the scene. Again, I believe 
Bill was the first to go, but 
in my defense, everyone 
lost it. Fred Armisen lost 
it and so did Kenan, which 
rarely happens. We all went 
down at Will doing that stupid dance. 

PLAYBOY: You got hired as an SNL cast 
member, and your Lonely Island partners were 
hired as writers. Did the pressure of doing the 
show put a strain on your relationship? 
SAMBERG: I had done a lot of stand-up and we 
led with me for that first audition. Alciva didn’t 
want to be on camera. He took a writer’s meeting. 
Jorma auditioned, but he was a theater major. He 
is super funny and would have been great on the 


show, but he never did the Groundlings or tried 
improv or anything like that. We all wrote and 
submitted a writers’ packet together, and Jorma 
and Alciva helped me write my audition. The fact 
that we all got hired was incredible and a victory 
for the three of us. Once we were hired, we started 
to make those videos together, and it was always 
about the three of us. The nature of the show 
sometimes threatened to drive a stake between 
us, but we rarely let it happen. 

PLAYBOY: Did you accomplish all you set out to 


do on SNL ? 

SAMBERG: We far exceeded my expectations. 
The 40th-anniversary special last year was a 
mind-blowing and eye-opening experience for 
us. There was a long section where a majority 
of the clips were things we had worked on. We 
looked at each other like, “Holy shit, we’re being 
treated like we’re really a part of this show.” 
We’re obviously very close with the cast that 
was there at the time—Bill Hader, Fred Armisen, 


Amy Poehler, Maya Rudolph, Kristen Wiig—and 
we all talk about how when you see yourself in 
clips sandwiched between Chris Farley, Gilda 
Radner, Bill Murray, that whole long list, you 
don’t allow yourself to believe you belong among 
them. But it’s nice to think that anyone watching 
the show thinks that. 

PLAYBOY: When did you first feel “I’m famous”? 
SAMBERG: You get hired on SNL, but except 
for the show’s die-hard fans, nobody knows who 
you are until you do something that everyone’s 
talking about. After we 
did Lazy Sunday with 
Chris Parnell in 2005, I 
would be out in public and 
people would go, “Hey, Lazy 
Sunday!” That first wave 
feels the biggest because 
you’re going from not at all 
famous to thinking, Holy 
shit, somebody just spotted 
me on the street. It’s both 
exhilarating and terrifying, 
but the truth is, you’ve 
just scraped the surface to 
the point that, if there’s a 
Google search for you, now 
at least there’s something 
there. The second big one 
was Dick in a Box, and to 
this day that’s still probably 
the biggest. Lome likes 
to joke about the thing 
you’ll be most remembered 
for on your tombstone. 
He’s like, “I’ll be Lome 
c SNL ’ Michaels, and 
you’ll be Andy ‘ Dick in a 
Box’ Samberg.” I’m very 
comfortable with that. 
I love that video. I still 
find it really funny, and it 
was huge for our careers. 
It was a moment. There 
was a Justin Timberlalce 
explosion happening and 
the video got picked up 
everywhere. That was the 
first time I really felt the 
power of the media and the 
first time I was getting more attention than I was 
comfortable with. 

PLAYBOY: Did it ever get creepy? 

SAMBERG: Knock on wood, but I’ve been pretty 
lucky in that what we make generally appeals to the 
types of folks we’d like to be interacting with. It’s 
people who are really into comedy and have been 
since their childhoods and teen years, and it’s sort 
of the fabric of their social lives. That’s incredibly 
gratifying. Like when a group of teenagers comes 
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up and goes, “We quote your stuff all the time,” 
that’s the ultimate compliment because that was 
basically our religion coming up. 

PLAYBOY: There is, of course, that other 
comedy clicheDthat all comedians are depressed. 
Have you ever had to dip into the Xanax or talk 
to a therapist? 

SAMBERG: Yeah, I have. Not a ton. I’m generally 
a pretty happy person. For a lot of people, the 
honesty and realness that produce the best 
comedy means you’re facing the world as it is. 
You’re trying to uncover some truth, and that 
can be painful and scary. There’s a lot of things 
about being a human on earth that there are 
no answers to, and that’s the scariest part of it, 
depending on your faith and what you believe. I 
think most comedians believe in comedy, which 
we do with some pretty daunting unanswered 
questions, and that can lead to 
depression. That said, when I get 
down it’s generally more about 
working myself too hard and 
losing my handle. Or something 
incredibly sad happens in the 
world or in my world and I’m 
affected by that. I definitely feel 
things deeply. And when you 
feel great joy and major highs, 
you are susceptible to major 
lows. 

PLAYBOY: Do you check out 
what people on the internet say 
about you? 

SAMBERG: In my third or 
fourth year at SNL, I made the 
mistake of looking. There was 
some awful shit, things that made 
me think, You’re the only one 
everyone hates. I read one that 
basically said, “He should fucking 
kill himself so he can’t procreate.” That was so harsh 
that I actually found it funny. As an experiment, I 
looked up people who were at the height of their 
game, people whose achievements I aspired to, 
like Will Ferrell, Jack Black, Amy Poehler, Tina 
Fey, Jim Carrey. They all had the most horrendous 
shit written about them. And I remember reading 
people say how much they hated Will Ferrell and 
how he wasn’t funny, knowing in my heart that 
he is likely the funniest human being on planet 
Earth and can do no wrong. That’s when I had this 
moment of clarity about online comments: None of 
it matters. All of it is easily ignored. That’s helped 
tremendously. 

PLAYBOY: Do you ever miss your anonymity? 
SAMBERG: That can be managed too. There are 
folks who do it, my wife, Joanna, being one of 
them. 

PLAYBOY: Your wife, Joanna Newsom, creates 
music that is so uncommon and introspective 


that she draws comparisons to artists like Joni 
Mitchell and Kate Bush. Were people surprised 
when you first got together, let alone when you 
got hitched in 2013? 

SAMBERG: At first a lot of folks who were 
fans of hers found it confusing that we were 
together, which I totally understand. When you 
care about someone’s art that much, you have 
a relationship with it. Her work is so personal, 
special and emotional. She’s one of the greatest 
songwriters ever. If someone I admire artistically 
starts dating someone I don’t find worthy of 
their art and gifts, I’ll allow it to bum me out. 
PLAYBOY: Were you a fan before you met? 
SAMBERG: Oh yeah. I listened to her second 
record, Ys, every day for almost a year. That was 
my second year on SNL, so it was around 2006, 
2007. I would wake up to it, listen to it on my 


headphones in the subway and then listen to it in 
my office. 

PLAYBOY: Was it awkward meeting her at one 
of her concerts? 

SAMBERG: I figured it would just be me sort of 
bowing and saying my pleasantries, but she’s into 
comedy and is really funny. She was a great fan 
of Dick in a Box and Lazy Sunday, and she, 
her brother and sister had watched all our weird 
early Lonely Island stuff. We became friends 
very quickly, but it wasn’t like either of us was 
pursuing the other. I think when we met she was 
in another relationship. We kept in touch for a 
while, and then eventually the timing was such 
that we found ourselves saying, “Hey, we’ve been 
friends. What’s going on?” We’ve been married 
three years this month. 

PLAYBOY: If the two of you were to have children 
or adopt children, what aspects of yourself would 
you hope they wouldn’t inherit? 


SAMBERG: Impatience. It’s something I grapple 
with. I can get very flustered by deadlines. I get 
asked a lot why Alciva and Jorma direct and 
I don’t. My answer is that I really don’t want 
to because I’m not good at multitasking. I get 
overwhelmed very quickly. I like to focus on one 
thing at a time and give it all my attention. But 
kids—I hope they laugh a lot. 

PLAYBOY: Do you feel that marriage has 
changed you? 

SAMBERG: Just being in that relationship made 
me happier, calmer, more comfortable with life. 
Like I said, I don’t really love being alone, but 
the idea that you get to spend a good chunk of 
time with someone you’d rather be with more 
than anyone else? Incredible. We love going to 
nice dinners, but we also like staying home and 
watching Game of Thrones, Chefs Table or the 
DVD extras for Alien. 
PLAYBOY: As TV watchers, have 
you ever bought something because 
you saw it on a TV commercial? 
SAMBERG: I got a Squatty Potty. 
PLAYBOY: You did not. 
SAMBERG: I did. The commercial 
sold me. I don’t know if it was the 
prince, the unicorn or whatever, 
but I was like, “I’ll buy it and 
try it.” It works fine, but it’s less 
comfortable. Also, I’m not trying 
to speed up that time in my life. 
On the toilet and in the shower 
are the two places I get to truly 
be alone and think. 

PLAYBOY: Do you have any 
fears that other people tell you 
are irrational? 

SAMBERG: Not that people 
tell me are irrational, just your 
basic fear of death or fear that 
I won’t be able to work anymore. Also, fear that 
I’ll be in a plane going down. The best death you 
can hope for is a peaceful passing surrounded by 
loved ones. The idea of being ripped from a plane 
in the air just feels so helpless and terrifying. This 
is getting dark. 

PLAYBOY: It depends on your view of the 
afterlife, right? 

SAMBERG: My suspicion is that it’s like 
Jon Snow says: “Nothing, there was nothing 
at all.” I believe in energies and that there’s 
probably some transfer into the universe 
of whatever it is that makes you alive. But 
I don’t believe in the retaining of your 
consciousness. 

PLAYBOY: How did you react when the 
Lonely Island’s recent music moclcumentary, 
Popstar: Never Stop Never Stopping, got 
more love from critics than from ticket 
buyers? 


I had this 
moment of clarity 
about online 
comments: None 
of it matters. 
All ofit is easily 
ignored. 
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SAMBERG: It would have been nice if it had made 
us all a lot more money. We probably would have 
been given carte blanche to make another movie. 
But I also feel that if we wanted to make another 
movie, we could. There are so many outlets now. 
I’m not complaining about how much money I 
have. I’m fine. When we put out Hot Rod in 2007, 
it didn’t perform the way we wanted, but during 
a college tour promoting Popstar, kids showed 
up dressed in Hot Rod costumes and with Hot 
Rod posters and DVDs. It found its audience. We 
wanted to make a movie 
that people would talk 
about in the same sentence 
as Billy Madison or Wet 
Hot American Summer. 

We’re really happy with 
how Popstar turned out. 

PLAYBOY: When you 
were coming up, you were 
often compared with and 
said to resemble Adam 
Sandler, with whom you 
made the raunchy That’s 
My Boy. Do you envision 
yourself emulating his 
career moves? 

SAMBERG: One of my 
favorite things Sandler 
ever did was Punch- 
Drunk Love. I know the 
director, Paul Thomas 
Anderson, a little, and 
I know a lot of people 
were surprised when that 
casting was announced. 

It’s fucking great, a perfect 
movie, and Sandler is 
great in it—vulnerable, 
believable, funny and 
heartbreaking. Put your 
trust in an incredible 
filmmaker and it can work 
out great. Everyone who 
has ever been in front of 
a camera wants to get a 
call from Martin Scorsese, 

Steven Spielberg, David 
Fincher, Paul Thomas 
Anderson, Spike Jonze, 

Wes Anderson—from one of the many 
incredible directors you can trust. 
PLAYBOY: Have you ever been called by 
one of those directors? 

SAMBERG: The last time I really auditioned 
for anything was while I was at SNL. It was 
a one-line thing for the Coen brothers— 
incredible—for Burn After Reading. I came 
in, said my line once, and they were like [in 
a monotone], “Okay.” I was like, “Oh boy.” 


PLAYBOY: So what’s next on the agenda? 
SAMBERG: This is the most relaxed I’ve 
been in years, as the half beard would imply. 
I’m very happy. I’ve been sleeping a ton. I’m 
regenerating, going on family trips. 
PLAYBOY: Besides the new season of 
Brooklyn Nine-Nine, what’s next for you 
and the Lonely Island? 

SAMBERG: I did a few scenes playing Josh 
Peck’s mean older brother in a movie for 
Netflix called S.B. Bound, directed by 


my old NYU roommate Chester Tam. I’m 
basically like Bill Paxton’s character Chet 
from Weird Science. We’re producing 
a very odd and funny movie, Brigsby 
Bear, starring the brilliant, wonderful 
Kyle Mooney. The tennis comedy we did 
last year with Kit Harington for HBO, 
7 Days in Hell, was fucking nuts, and 
we’re now doing one around the Tour de 
France. 


PLAYBOY: What’s your comedy philosophy? 
SAMBERG: Go after whatever’s funny at 
the moment. When you have a winner, nail 
it and keep nailing it. I met Mel Brooks at 
the party after the 2015 Emmys, which I 
hosted. That was a “holy shit” moment. 
Mel Brooks said, “You were great because 
some of the jokes you told were great 
and some of them were shit, but you told 
the ones that were shit like they were 
great.” The other people in his circle and 
I laughed really hard. 
He and I sat down and 
I told him how much 
he meant to me, how I 
grew up watching his 
stuff and blah, blah, 
blah. I saw Nick Kroll 
and John Mulaney, so 
I called them over and 
he introduced himself 
to them. He goes, “He 
was great tonight, 
wasn’t he? Some of 
the jokes he told were 
great and some of them 
were shit, but he told 
the ones that were shit 
like they were great.” It 
was so old-school and 
beautiful, where he was 
like, “Yeah, I told a joke 
and it got a huge laugh, 
so I’m sticking with it.” 
His inflections were 
identical. He knew he 
had a winner, so he just 
nailed it. 

PLAYBOY: Sounds like 
life is good at the top for 
Andy Samberg. 
SAMBERG: Comedy 
is such a strange 
thing in the world. 

On occasion, it can 
be treated with a lot 
of reverence, but it’s 
generally treated a 
little bit less than 
reverentially. Still, 

I’m doing this for a living. People 
call and ask me to come do comedy. 

I’m writing comedy, and people are 
letting me make it. I’ve already won. 
Everything from this point on is about 
what I want my career to look like. 

When it’s over, I want to stand by all 
the things I’ve made. 

H 
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In an era when men can wear suits or sweatpants to work, it’s essential to know the 
foundational principles of looking good. Here are 20 timeless best practices from our 

favorite style experts and designers. 
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1. Tke work boot works with ev¬ 
erything. 

A great pair of boots is an investment that will 
give your look character. And as they get worn in, 
they’ll become a part of your personal signature. 
You can wear a classic work boot everywhere and 
with everything from jeans at a concert to a suit 
on a date at a nice restaurant. Texas-based Helm 
Boots slims the profile of its made-in-the-USA 
stompers with the new Ayers model (pictured at 
right). The slightly dressier silhouette still feels 
casual with a rubber sole and Helm’s trademark 
white stripe. 

2. A suit is more than a suit. 

You probably don’t wear a suit to work every day, 
but it’s still an important wardrobe player if you 
pitch it right. The key is to pick a versatile lifestyle 
you can break apart and wear as separates. Look for 
a slim version with natural, unpadded shoulders and 
less-formal patch pockets, like Suitsupply’s Havana 
model ($499, us.suitsupply.com). The jacket can 
serve as a blazer with a pair of jeans, and the slim 
trousers will work with a casual sweater or even a 
high-low combination such as a hoodie and boots 
(see Rule 5). A solid shade is always a good choice, 
or dial it up with a subtle window pane plaid in 
gray and camel Italian wool. 

3. Make your new pair of Jeans 
1900s-style washed black denim. 

No sweat if you missed Kurt Cobain, grunge and faded 
black denim the first time around. Somehow 
an amalgam of rocker bona fides and soulful 
nuance, washed and artfully distressed black jeans 
are the newest denim treatment for those bent 
on escaping the ever-present blues. Take Nudie 
Jeans’ interpretation from its Replica series based 
on actual worn pairs, in the skinny Grim Tim fit 
($250, nudiejeans.com). To avoid flyover-country 
overtones, keep the look simple and sharp with 
just an inky black T-shirt or an urban parka and 
grounded with black lace-up boots or canvas kicks. 

4. Clear is the new black when 
it comes to eyewear. 

Going clear is a reverse-chic move that’s trending 
in bot sunglasses and eyeglasses. Transparent 



Helm Boots Ayers in frames signal that you’re above the style-wars fray, 
Block. but their attitude makes an indelible impression 

nonetheless. Cutler and Gross offers a splurge- 
a-rific see-through sunnies in either round or 
D-frame models with groovy green lenses, while 
Moscot’s squared-off 1960s Nebb style oozes The 
Graduate cool. 

5. It’s time to elevate your 
hoodie game. 

No excuses. This fall, all the big designers have 
a heightened take on the humble hoodie: Rag & 
Bone’s black funnel-neclc version under a slim 
overcoat, Michael Kors’ slciwear-inspired hoodie- 
bomber jacket hybrid or L.A. streetwear ace John 
Elliott’s oversize textured hoodie layered over 
his signature elongated tees. A spiffed-up hoodie, 
often in a fabric with a high-tech sheen, raises 
your style game without sacrificing the comfort 
of an old standby. 


WOMEN NOTICE FOOTWEAR. 
FOR THAT REASON, THE SHOES 
ARE WHERE ANY WARDROBE 
OVERHAUL SHOULD BEGIN. 


6. And yes, the 
shoes will make it or 
break it. 

Women notice 
footwear. For that 
reason, among several 
others, the shoes are 
where any wardrobe 
overhaul should begin. 
The good news? Just as 
that pair of square-toed 
slip-ons you’ve had 
since high school will 
ruin your nine-to-five 
look, the right pair of 
suede loafers or pristine 
high-tops can raise 
an otherwise toned- 
down ensemble to new 
heights. 

7. Spend money on 
big items. 

Certain things in your 
closet have a longer 
shelf life than others. 
Jeans, shirts and 
sweaters will wear out, 
look dated or get ruined 
by hot sauce within a 
few years. Outwear, suits 
and leather-soled shoes 
can last decades. Three 
things to remember: 
First, buy in neutral 
tones such as navy, gray 
or black-colors that 
never go out of style. 
Second, learn how to 
spot-clean a jacket and 
use a shoe brush. Third, 
treat these items like 
the investments they 
are; if it doesn’t hurt a 
bit when you buy them, 
you’re not spending 
enough. 

8. Buy quality, not 
brands. 

It feels good to own 
a coveted label, but 
designer brands don’t 
always carry the same 
quality throughout 
their product range. 

If you’re going you 
splurge on a big name, 
make it count: Things 
like Burberry trenches, 
Gucci loafers and 
Brunello Cucinelli 
cashmere sweaters are 
iconic and worth the 
money. Yeezy white 
T-shirts, not so much. 
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THE TREND TOWARD ACTIVEWEAR 
IS NOT CARTE BLANCHE TO ROCK 
YOUR PAJAMAS TO DINNER. 


9. You can carry a backpack 
but you need to end up your 
game. 

There’s no reason to give up the hands-free 
convenience of a backpack out in the real world, 
but it’s time for a smarter-looking version. 

Emerging brand Haerfest (pronounced “harvest”) 

has just the ticket. Its J1 backpack (pictured below) 

is a luxury-meets-tech combo of leather and 

sturdy, line-patterned premium nylon. Neither 

too large nor too small, the carryall features a 

fully lined main compartment and a front pouch, 

both cleanly designed with concealed zippers, as 

well as smaller interior zip pockets and an inner Haerfest J1 

sleeve—all in a noticeable but still neutral olive. blackpack. 



10. Would-be collectors, em¬ 
brace tbe starter watcb. 

The classic Rolex Date just tops the list for 
newcomers, according to Jon Goldfarb, owner 
of Second Time Around Watch Company, 
a Beverly Hills institution for 40 years. 
“It’s recognizable and it holds its value. It’s 
something most people will recognize when 
a guy is wearing one on his wrist,” he says. 
The iconic watch dates back to 1945 and is 
still made today. Expect to shell out anywhere 
from the mid-$2,000s to the low $3,000s for a 
standard model; variables affecting the price 
include whether it’s all stainless or stainless 
white or yellow gold, whether it has a classic 
silver dial or a more uncommon colored 
face, and whether it comes with its original 
presentation box and papers. 

11. This is the only skin prod¬ 
uct you need to face the 
world. 

Hollywood men’s grooming expert Cheryl 
Marks, who tends to Will Arnett among other 
celebrities, says her guys go nuts over Jack 
Black Double Duty SPF 20 face moisturizer 
($28, getjackblack.com). “It has everything they 
need, and don’t feel like they have anything 
on,” she says. “It does its job and feels good 
on the skin.” Lightweight and non-oily, the 
potion hydrates skin for a better appearance 
and offers broad-spectrum protection against 
UVA and UVB rays. Fragrance-free and 
packed with vitamins and antioxidants, it’s 
formulated for all skin types. 

12. Athleisure: Just because 
you can doesn’t mean you 
should. 

It’s now possible to be both comfortable and 
stylish (see: tapered sweats, ultralight runners, 
looser cuts), but there are limits. The trend 
toward active wear does not give you carte 
blanche to rock your pajamas to dinner or 
dress head-to-toe in matching logos like an 
off-duty gym teacher. The winning play here 
is moderation, combining one or two informal 
elements with an otherwise put-together look. 
Try a pair of monochromatic Nike Roshe Ones 
($75, store.nike.com) with dark jeans for a 
style that’s equal parts sporty and polished. 


13. Buy trends in ac¬ 
cessories. 

Botanical prints are big 
right now. Buy them 
in shirts, socks, ties, 
maybe a five-panel 
hat—but not a suit. 
Trends are fun to wear, 
but they work best 
when combined with the 
classic standbys already 
in your wardrobe. Need 
proof? Google “Justin 
Timberlake denim suit.” 
You never want to be 
that guy. 

14. Selvedge is good; 
stretch selvedge is 
better. 

Selvedge jeans in dark 
indigo are an integral 
part of any man’s 
wardrobe, but spending 
six months breaking in 
a pair is no fun. Recent 
advances in textile 
technology, however, 
have made it possible 
to have great-looking 
selvedge jeans that 
are also exceptionally 
comfortable from the 
first wear. Try on a pair 
of Naked & Famous 
Denim’s Weird Guy 
stretch selvedge ($ 166 , 
tateandyoko.com) and 
you’ll never go back. 

15. Don’t settle for a 
shirt that doesn’t fit 
properly. 

All shirts are not 
created equal, nor 
are they sized the 
same—so don’t settle 
for a button-down 
that doesn’t fit just 
right. Shorter, skinnier 
guys can turn to 
Uniqlo (sized for petite 
Japanese dudes) and 
Thom Browne, while 
classic American 
brands including J. Crew 
and Ralph Lauren tend 
to fall on the larger 
side. Once you find a 
shirt that suits you 
(shoulder seams should 
sit at the edge of your 
shoulders; the front 
should be snug without 
puckering), buy it in 
quantity. 
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13. You’ll need a tailor (a really 
good one). 

Some guys can dress entirely off the rack and 
look great, but for the rest of us it takes a bit of 
modification. This is doubly true when it comes to 
suiting, which succeeds or fails depending on how 
well it fits your body. A good tailor can mean the 
difference between your looking like a kid in his 
dad’s suit and looking like the guy who owns the 
place. Do some research. Ask around. Approach 
the best-dressed man in your office and find out 
where he gets his clothes tailored. And then be 
explicit about what you want. Traditional tailors 
can be a conservative lot, so if you want that suit 
skinny, make sure they make it skinny. If you 
look like a high-water look, don’t let them talk 
you out of it. The first time you wear a jacket or 
trousers that fit you perfectly, you’ll understand. 


17. A little military goes a long 
way. 

Fashion has gone hard crops for fall, with military 
looks crowding the runways along with an 
attendant surfeit of shiny brass buttons, kitschy 
braid trim and triclced-out fatigue jackets. 
Serviceman style has been a perennial influence 
for designers, but you want to look current, not 
like you’re dressed for a costume party. Go for a 
contemporary interpretation such as the wool pea 
coat from John Varvatos (pictured above), with its 
regimental border stripe in a subtly contrasting 
gray and the unexpected but sleek addition 
of black leather panels art the pockets. As Mr. 
Varvatos himself says, “Military-inspired clothes 
are masculine and classic. They never go out of 
style, which is why men love wearing them each 
season.” 


John Varvatos wool 
peacoat. 


18. Find a style icon 
and let him guide 
you. 

Maybe it’s your dad, 
maybe it’s Steve 
Mcqueen, maybe it’s 
Cornel west. These 
guys spent decades 
perfecting the art of 
dressing, and you could 
definitely learn a thing 
or two from them. 

Take note not just of 
what they wear, but 
of how they wear it, 
the countless details 
that make a studied 
outfit look effortless. 
Finally, make the look 
your own, adding 
and subtracting 
elements to tailor it 
to your lifestyle and 
personality. 

19. Buy local (and 
pay a bit more for it). 

Guys have more 
styles options than 
ever before, from 
international mega¬ 
retailers as well as 
homegrown brands. 

Both have their 
strengths, but buying 
clothes that are made 
in the United States 
not only supports 
our economy, but the 
garments are often 
of much higher quality 
than fast-fashion 
imports. Check out 
Alden for shoes, 
Freeman for outwear 
and Tanner Goods for 
belts and wallets. Spend 
a bit extra and feel 
good about wearing 
something made in your 
hometown. 

20. Accessorize 
wisely. 

Personalize your style by 
working in a handcrafted 
accessory. It might 
be a rough-hammered 
silver bracelet, a worn 
and aged vintage belt 
or handmade leather 
portfolio. Keep it simple 
and take some time to 
search out the talisman 
that says something 
about you. 
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AN 


BEAUTY 



Asian Beauty: Roxanne Siman binds you in a loving trance 
and then dazzles you with her captivating personality. 


Faeries and deities are supposed to reside within 
the boundaries of folktales and storybooks. 
That was the case until a beguiling enchantress 
managed to cross over, opting to stay in scenic 
Laguna where she casts spells on fascinated 
onlookers. She is none other than this month’s 
Asian Beauty-Roxanne Siman. Having the 
uncanny ability to hoard the male gaze, she 
carries the spunk of a car show model and the 
regality of a beauty queen, but remains grounded 
despite her admirable attributes. 

At 19, Roxanne already has a clear picture of 
what she wants to become in the near future. She 
aspires to be a flight attendant and is currently 
taking a degree in Tourism. Modeling is also a 
career she intends to pursue. Naturally confident, 
she is comfortable in front of the camera and 
has joined local pageants where she consistently 
reaped awards. She even has some experience in 
backstage management for fashion, exhibiting 
her determination to achieve her goals. 

Clearly a sight for sore eyes, Roxanne proves 


that there is a wealth of substance beneath her 
pretty face and svelte figure. The self-confessed 
ambivert admits that she often adheres to her 
moods and finds productivity along the way. Her 
artistic side rules a good chunk of her free time, 
as she sketches random scenes and figures on her 
sketchbook, while listening to her John Legend 
records. She also has a penchant for dancing and 
pursuing long and flowing conversations with 
friends whenever the extroverted side of her 
personality takes control. 

Her multifaceted personality dictates that 
being good looking is simply not enough to 
captivate, especially when looking for a date. 
Potty-mouthed sailors and boorish rascals have 
better luck finding four leaf clovers than scoring 
a date with this mesmerizing lass. The same goes 
for basic bad boys and douchebags. Better clean 
up your act, guys. 

On the other hand, Roxanne is turned on 
by refined gentlemen who would treat her like 
the queen that she is - brownie points for those 


who have broad shoulders and a well-modulated 
voice. Her ideal evening is a romantic candle-lit 
dinner over an exchange of witty, flirty banter 
and compelling tales, with a string of love songs 
playing in the background. Accord her the 
aforementioned mood and setting, and you will 
get acquainted with the depth of her personality, 
and perhaps her steamy side. It is advisable to 
channel your inner John Legend prior to meeting 
this minx. 

As a woman, she believes that nothing is sexier 
than having a healthy dose of confidence and 
intelligence, with one’s heart being at the right 
place. After all, there is beauty in accepting one’s 
range of assets and flaws. She playfully admits 
that she is but a simple woman who prepares her 
own breakfast and spends way too much time on 
the couch. And she loves herself for whoever she 
is. We certainly love her candor. 

All told, Roxanne is a modern-day enchantress 
who can place any male under an adoring trance. 
Treat her right and she’ll make you believe in magic. 

Words PAUL WENCESLAO 
Photography IJ MAGHIRANG 
Make up LINKEE COUSNARD 
Hair ZHIERA PABUSTAN 
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BAUTISTA 


Singer-comedionne, Catherine Bautista, bares ail on her 
passion for theater, the quandary of local comedians, the 
heartbreaks, and her attraction with the universe. 

by NOREENESSE SANTOS 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY OWEN REYES 


Ql: Upon researching about Kakai Bautista 
on the Internet, there is only a handful of 
information one is able to get about your 
biography. Can you tell us who’s Kakai 
before she came into the entertainment 
industry? 

KAKAI: Wikipedia and Google 
got it wrong. I did not work for a 
comedy bar and I’m not working in 
a comedy bar. I started in theater. I 
was about to graduate in college and 
then I auditioned for a community 
theater in Laguna, Tanghalang Binan. 
It was the councilor’s project every 
summer where kids would audition, 
then they will be given workshops for 
basic theater acting. Afterwards, they 
will have a culminating activity. I 
auditioned along with my lower batch 
classmates from Dominican College in 
Sta. Rosa and luckily, I was accepted. I 
think only two of us were able to qualify 
then. So there’s where it all began until 
the culminating activity. Thereafter, I 
went to Manila with Direlc Frannie. But 


acting wasn’t my first job. I first worked 
as staff for the play, “Our Song,” where 
I worked as an assistant to Ms. Lea 
Salonga. I washed her costumes, ironed 
them and prepared it for her. That 
was my job before I got in Gantimpala 
Theater Foundation and started as 
an apprentice. As an apprentice, I 
mostly did production work including 
mopping the floors, washing the 
dishes, sewing the costumes, spiking 
the stage and even climbing 12-feet 
high scaffolds. Eventually I got minor 
roles as part of the chorus then I started 
to audition for my first musicals 
under Tita Celeste Legaspi and Ryan 
Cayabyab. 


Q2: What was your first major role in 
theater? 

KAKAI: It was for “Alilcabok the 
Musical” where I played the second lead 
role, Rosita. The musical production 
was produced by Celeste Legaspi and 
Ryan Cayabyab was the one who wrote 


the musical score. That was actually 
where I was discovered for television 
and for film. That was where it all 
started. 

Q3: So you never really worked in a comedy 
bar, not even sing? 

Kakai: No. I choose not to because I 
don’t think I can handle the fatigue 
every night where you have to talk 
constantly. Theater is really what I 
wanted from the start. If there was only 
money in theater, I would have stayed 
in theater and not in television. I can’t 
earn enough there, it was just love and 
passion. 

Q4: Nonetheless, did you always feel that 
you have a knack for making other people 
laugh? 

KAKAI: Well, I’m really like that in 
real life. When I’m with my friends or 
just hanging out, I really am jolly and 
playful. However, when I’m at home 
with my family, I tend to be more 
serious. Sometimes, I would be playful 
too but I am more of an ate when I’m 
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at home compared to when Pm with my 
friends. They know how much of a goof- 
ball I am. 

Q5: When did you realize that you have a 
talent for humor? 

KAKAI: For me, humor is something 
innate. IPs not something that you can 
study. Mahirap kasi magpatawa kaysa 
magpa-iyak ng tao, di ha? You can make 
people cry just by crying but when you 
laugh or throw a punchline, not everyone 
will laugh since they have different 
interpretations. Not every joke can 
accommodate all the audience that you 
have, so I think you really have to have 
the brains. Timing pa lang eh, di ha? I 
think my humor is also due in part of my 
childhood spent with my grandmother. 
She was kind of a comedian with how she 
banters. 

Q6: An actress, singer and comedianne - all 
of which are the top three things that one 
thinks of when you're in mind. Which of them 
do you prefer to be most famous at? 

KAKAI: First, I don’t really want to be 
famous at all. I never dreamed of being 
famous when I started. All I wanted was 
to earn - to have the means of having 
this, having that and paying all my bills. 
I just wanted my dreams for my family 
to come true; not even for myself but just 
for my family and I’m contented. What 
god has given me is so much more than 
what I’d asked for. I just think that if 
you really want to be famous, you have 
to do everything to achieve that and 
tinatamad alco sa ganun. What I want is, 
I’m doing this because it’s what I want 
and I’m happy and I make people happy. 
I inspire them. The drive behind wanting 
to be famous is different and there’s a 
tendency that you’ll step on someone’s 
toes, hurt people, plus you get more tired 
and stressed. It’s better to just love what 
you do, you like it so it’s what you do. 
You earn and you even like what you’re 
doing. Being famous or being popular is 
just one of the perks. Bonus na lang. 

Q7: Aside from those three mentioned, is 
there any other aspect to your personality you 
would like people to get to know as well? 
KAKAI: Most people think that when 
you’re a comedian, you’re foolish, 
binabatuk-batukan and katulong ka. 
Their characters are always like that. I 
once told a host, “why is it that comedians 
in Hollywood can be attractive?” They 
can be fab all the time and it’s only at 
times when they are slapstick and act 



silly. But when you look at them, they 
look all so gorgeous and fab. They can 
say their opinions and no one will 
criticize them. But here in our country, 
pag lcomedyante ka, di ka sineseryoso 
no matter how well thought-out your 
opinion is, unless you have reached 
a certain level of popularity. But if 
you’re not up there and you voiced 
out your opinion, ang sasabihin sa’yo 
nagmamagaling. Komedyante ka 
lcasi. I’ve experienced a lot of that in 
television. I’m just very lucky that 
most of the directors I’ve worked with 
value my opinion and it mattered to 
them. So i think it would be good if one 
day, I would be remembered in that 
light, not only by the people outside 
showbiz but those who really know me. 
I don’t really care how other people 
would remember me except those who 
are really close to me. I want them to 
get to know the maldita, opinionated, 
at may utalc na Kalcai. 

Q8: Do you think that Philippines is way 

to far from perceiving comedians on that 
context? 

KAKAI: Yes. Kasi we’re naturally 
jologs eh. Filipinos are naturally jologs, 
but when you meet someone like, Tito 
Dolphy and Ethel Booba - they are very 
intelligent. When you talk with Joey 
De Leon and Bossing, ang mga utalc 
ibang klase. For example, Vice Ganda, 
he’s also able to use his intelligence 
in what he says and in what he does. 
Not all people know comedians can be 
like that, that when you talk to them 
about serious matters, they really have 
something to say. That’s a common 
misconception here about comedians. 
In fact, I experienced it once when I 
was talking with others during a show 
about a serious topic — politics or about 
life in general. Whenever I speak, they 
get surprised. There was even a time 
when someone said na di dawhalata sa 
mulcha lco. Sabi lco lang, ‘Pasensya, di 
halata sa mulcha.”It would be good for 
comedians to be known na may sense 
din naman palang lcausap. Despite the 
fact that comedians make people laugh 
— especially those who work in comedy 
bars - people still think too little of 
them. That should not be the case. 
People should be aware that to make 
a whole crowd roar with laughter, it 
takes a lot of science to do that. 

Q9: You are widely known to portray 


supporting roles especially in romantic 
comedies. In fact, you have a number of TV 
series and movies where you've acted as the 
best friend of the protagonist. If you would 
be given a chance to play the lead role, what 
character would you like to be? 

KAKAI: My dream role ever since, 
way back when I started in theater 
was the character of Sisa. It’s really 
my dream to be Sisa in a musical of 
Ryan Cayabyab. Sobrang ganda kasi 
nung Noli ni Maestro eh, gusto lco yun 
gawin. And in a movie, I want to play a 
serious role. I want to have at least one 
role to make people cry or maybe, fall 
in love. Veer away from rom-com kasi 
lagi na langpasaway na lcaibigan di ba? 
Q10: Of all the roles you've portrayed in 
TV, film and stage, which character do you 
feel to be most natural in? 

KAKAI: It’s probably what I did in the 
movie “Always Be My Maybe”as Esang. 
I really felt that the character was me. 
In real life, that is how I am as a friend. 
I tend to be the opposer to my friends. 
Even though I’m the negative one, I am 
always right. They know that. They’d 
just come back to me to tell that I’m 
right. It’s because I am really frank and 
honest in what I say. It’s really hard for 
me to lie about something especially 
if you’re a close friend. I don’t want 
to sugarcoat things because that’s also 
what I want to hear from other people 
- talking directly to the point. 

Qll: How about playing the most challenging 
character? 

KAKAI: The most challenging is the 
one in Rale. I got to play the mother 
role. My first ever mother role, actually 
it’d been almost four years that I wasn’t 
able to perform in theater before I did 
Rale. My biggest fear is how will I detach 
the playful Kaleai from the mother who 
can also be playful but acts mostly 
as a mother. During the first week, I 
was really anxious how it will pull off 
and I have not even memorized my 
lines word per word. That’s really my 
weakness, I can’t memorize scripts. I do 
much better on just remembering the 
thought and the essence of the sentence 
and just delivering ad-libs. Aside from 
that, my worry is really about how to be 
a mother although as I was starting in 
theater back in my college days, there 
were already a lot of people calling me 
mommy. Kasi may mga analc-analcan 
alco, may mga baby alco at analc talaga 
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ang turing ko sa lcanila. Ang hirap pala 
pag inaarte mo na. 

Q12: You have been linked with several actors 
including an international one. Were you 
prepared to face such intrigue and gossip? 
ICAKAI: No, I didn’t expect that. 
I’m not like that. What you see in my 
Instagram, that’s exactly who I am. I am 
too honest. I didn’t want the real Kalcai 
to disappear because of that. This is still 
me, my clothes and shoes may have 
become better and I have become more 
beautiful but this is still me. I just really 
enjoyed the moment and I know that 
he enjoyed too. There are really some 
things that you have to let go. 

Q13: Your rendition of “Bakit Nga Ba 
Mahal Kita?” has made a lot of buzz 
especially in social media. Was there 
anyone you were thinking of when you 
were recording it? 

ICAKAI: Actually, I already 
tweeted about it. When I was 
about to record that song, I was so 
excited because not everyone has 
the chance to record, especially 
comedians, to record a song, 
a serious song - an OPM na 
talagang hugot song. It’s because 
most comedians are usually 
recording novelty songs. So I 
really pushed hard to record a 
novelty song some other time. I’m 
really glad that Star Music gave 
me the chance to record a hugot 
song that’s really popular and 
also my favorite. So I was really 
ecstatic that Iwas going to have 
a single when we were recording. 

We recorded the first lines and we 
had a lot of takes until I was able 
to finish one. Then, Sir Rox Santos 
approached me saying, “Kalcai, 
ulitin natin. Masyado lcang masaya.” 
The song was heavy with emotions and 
it was really a very sad song so of course, 

I agreed. He asked me to internalize and 
feel the song. With that, I went back to 
all the pain. I remembered everything 
that has happened between me and Mr. 
Villena. I tweeted that and said, The 
rest is history. Bumaha na sa recording 
studio.” I was really crying during the 
first few lines. If you noticed, the cuts 
are abrupt because I can’t sustain the 
words as I was literally crying when I 
recorded it. And so, I was crying until 
the first chorus. Masalcit, sobrang 
salcit yung inalala mo. But after the 


recording, I let it go. I laughed again 
because the result of the song was great. 

Q14: What's your favorite line in the song? 
ICAKAI: My favorite line would be the 
first stanza. That’s true, “Kapag alco ay 
nagmahal, isa lamang at wala nang iba 
pa. Iaalay buong buhay. Lumigaya lea 
lang, lahat ay gagawin.” Wala namang 
di nabaliw sa pag-ibig eh. I’m that type 
of person who needs to show everything 
while it’s there but once you push me 
away, I’m gone - really gone. You won’t 
see me, you won’t feel me, and you won’t 
hear me. When it’s done, it’s done. I 
don’t beg for someone to love me. If you 



don’t want to, fine. 

Q15: What is the naughtiest thing you've 
ever done? 

ICAKAI: Well, I’m such a frisky person! 
I think it’s when I kissed a guy in public. 
During that time, I was so drunk. And 
I was really into that guy and he was 
teasing. So when he kissed me, I kissed 
back! Everyone was so shocked. Eh ang 
sarap eh, anonggagawin ko? 

Q16: Which part of your body do you find 
the most seductive? 

ICAICAI: My eyes! I have a friend, 
I actually just met him recently. 
Whenever I look at him while battling 
my eyes or just staring at him, he 


becomes uncomfortable or looks away. 
I would ask him why and he would just 
exclaim, “ Grabe lea kasi malcatingin.” 
Sometimes, I would even bite my lip. It’s 
because my eyes are very expressive and 
big. And a lot of people did compliment 
me saying that my eyes are beautiful. 
Q17: What is your view or opinion about 
women who pose on Playboy Magazine like 
Tetchie Agbayani? 

ICAICAI: You know, there’s really 
nothing wrong with baring everything. 
There are only two things that can 
happen. One, if your image is someone 
promiscuous that if you pose there, 
nothing will change. People will look at 
you like that. It’s what you do, it’s what 
you are. Nothing will change because 
it’s already your image and it doesn’t 
matter. If you posed like that, who you 
are that people can’t see, that is what’s 
important. Two, if you pose there and 
you’re a credible person or someone 
with a wholesome reputation, people 
will have different perceptions. But 
how people perceive you before as a 
decent woman will not change. You 
just posed but you are still decent 
because you make your own image. In 
our lives, image is very important. But 
it’s not only about your image and you 
won’t do anything with your character 
or you won’t work for your character. 
You have to build it because character 
is more important than image - it’s 
the way you are. If you don’t know 
yourself and you pose in a magazine 
like that sa mga bashing pa lang, di mo 
na leakayanin. But if you’re confident 
enough that you know yourself well 
and you’re not affected by what other 
people say, then by all means, pose! It’s 
just the image that you are portraying 
on that magazine that you are showing 
your audience. What’s critical is your 
image — it’s who you are that is more 
important. 

Q18: What is a Playboy guy for you? 

ICAICAI: Bad boy image with a lean 
body built. But we can make it different 
like, somebody who’s quiet. A man of 
few words pero hinahagis lea sa kama. 
That’s a Playboy guy for me. Either 
a boy next door or a rowdy guy. Or 
maybe, geeks! But not too smart, balca 
basahan aleo ng elements o leaya mag- 
recite ng preamble. 

Q19: Do you believe that everyone's life 
has already been laid out for them or pre- 
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“l reaily think that law of attraction is 
the secret iron have to claim it, thank the 
universe for it and believe 


destined or each persons is given free will on 
how to live his life? 

ICAKAI: We all have free will but 
sometimes what we want to achieve 
isn’t really for us. Take for instance, 
men that we like or women. Sometimes, 
no matter how hard we try, it’s not 
really for us. Even jobs or places we 
want to visit. I really believe that we 
are put in places where we ought to be. 
Before, I avoided theater back in high 
school but look at where God put me. In 
relationships, no matter what happens, 
even if you get separated for 10 years, 
if it’s for you, it will find a way to come 


back. Even in your career, that’s where 
you’ll be. You just have to ask for it 
from the universe. 

I really think that law of attraction is 
the secret. You have to claim it, thank 
the universe for it and believe. Of 
course, you also have to work for it 
but you won’t even notice that you’re 
slowly achieving what you asked for. 
The universe will set out the path for 
you and lead you there. Just claim it 
from the universe, shout it loud when 
you ask for it and be positive. 

Q20: What's in store in the future for Kakai? 

What is the next thing that you will shout 


for to the universe? 

KAKAI: The next thing that I will 
shout to the universe is true love. Back 
then, I only asked for a guy. Tuloy , 
dumaan nga lang. You’ll never know. 
But I really believe since it has already 
happened to me a few times. That’s what 
they say, when you throw positivity to 
the universe, positivity will also bounce 
back to you. If it’s all negativity, then 
negativity is also what you’re going 
to get. You just really have to believe. 
So next time talaga, true love na yan. 
Isisigawko na talaga , baka naman. 

□ 
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ARTIST 


Photographer Molly Steele is celebrated for her serene images of nature. Now 
with newfound atteration, she’s eager to capture something entirely diffrent 

Photography NATE WALTON 






Molly Steele never intended to be a photographer. Two years ago, she found 
herself in a rut, working two jobs while studying botany as a full-time 
student. “I was overwhelmed and had no room in my head for my own ideas. 
I decided to break from everything and use the money I’d saved to buy a 
car and pursue photography. I haven’t done anything else since.” Today, the 
27-year-old is lauded for her self-funded photography, which she shares on 
Instagram and describes as “primarily outdoors with a voice of solitude.” 
While her online following of nearly 60,000 has undoubtedly fallen in love 
with her Walden-e sque journeys into isolation, she’s ready to push her art 
into another realm, turning the lens back on humanity. “If I were alive during 
the Vietnam War, I would have been a war photographer. I’m interested in 
experiencing the things I shouldn’t experience alone,” she says. Recently, 
Molly spent time living off the grid in a hut with a sexagenarian hippie. Last 
year, she was arrested in Kansas for freight hopping. “I’m intrigued by off- 
kilter lifestyles, but the deeper I go into documenting them, the more danger 
I put myself in. I don’t tell my parents half the stuff I do until afterward,” she 
says. “Through it all, I find myself saying that if something bad goes down, 
it’s my fault because I was asking for it. That’s what’s heartbreaking—that, as 
a young woman, I can be victimized because someone else sexualizes me.” 
For Molly, appearing in PLAYBOY is, in some way, an avenue to combat a 
fear that her creative drive (and safety) may be compromised by the gaze 
of others. “What does it mean for me, a photographer, to use my body as a 
vessel for communicating my art? I want people to believe in the integrity 
behind what I’m doing. I want to move this machine forward. I want to be 
set free.” 
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WELCOME TO 

WAKALI 



In the heart of Uganda, two amateur filmmakers armed 
with a cast of untrained actors, a stack of violent scripts 
and a dream of making it big fight for the praise—and the 
money—of Hollywood 

story and photo by Daniel C. Britt 


Four Ugandan men hover over a slaughtered 
goat in Wakaliga, a dusty, sun-soalced slum 
on the outskirts of Uganda’s capital city of 
Kampala. It’s nearly sunset on a Saturday, 
and a dozen thin-armed locals shuffle around 
them unfazed, hustling jackfruit and mobile- 
phone cards. 

One of the men cuts off the animal’s head. 
A woman quickly grabs it, claiming it for a 
fricassee she’ll prepare later. The others start 
shaving the carcass down to its white belly, 
but it takes time. The slum knives they use 
are dull, and the goat was spry and fertile. Its 
short hairs are tightly locked in the epidermal 
tissue, and their blades shear as efficiently as 
a butter knife against wet wood. 

After a while the carcass stiffens, and the 
men chop off its legs. A toothy, gangly white 
man-mzungu, they call him, which translates 
to “white -foreigner”—steps into the carcass, 
its entire digestive tract still intact. (Like the 
head, the lungs will be cooked on coals for a 
meal later.) 

Braids of goat blood wrap the white man’s 
body like straps. Carcass in tow, he climbs atop 
a table lined with palm leaves and closes his 
eyes. His mind travels back to his Franciscan 
Catholic schooling in South Huntington, New 
York, when he first vowed to give himself 
over to a higher good—to cinema and to art. In 


that pursuit, the mzungu volunteered at film 
festivals, worked as a production assistant on 
a TV show and lived out of his car. Now he 
is lying inside a mutilated mammal in a red- 
dirt ghetto where people shit in bags, bathe 
in buckets and learn to enjoy the parasites 
picked up from a chicken-or a goat. 

The men surrounding the mzungu are 
costumed in tribal garb and bone jewelry to 
look like cannibals. The bones around their 
necks look remarkably like those of a child, 
but in fact they are from canines. Two of the 
men spent days boiling down dead dogs they’d 
found by the roadside and stringing the most 
human-looking remains into necklaces, 
maintaining the slanted symmetry that was 
so popular during the Upper Paleolithic 
period. Details matter. 

As the cannibals gather around the table, 
the white man twitches, trying to remain still. 
“God, this is so warm,” he mumbles. 

Off to the side, Isaac Nabwana stands 
directing the cannibals in his native 
-Luganda. He reminds them it’s their first 
taste of sweet mzungu flesh. When one snorts, 
growls and stomps a few times, Nabwana 
decides they’re ready to start chewing on the 
animal’s intestines and large swatches of its 
flesh. He breaks the choppy native dialogue 
with a single word in English: “Action!” 
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The men begin to ferociously grab the goat 
innards and chew on the flesh. The mzungu 
screams bloody murder until Nabwana shouts 
another word, again in English. 

“Cut!” 

The actors spit out the chalky, iron-tasting 
organs, wipe off their tongues and stuff the 
intestines back into the carcass. They position 
themselves as before and stand waiting for 
their director’s cues, ready for another take. 
This is filmmaking, Uganda style. 

Uganda’s most prolific director has never 
stepped foot inside a movie theater. In fact, 
43-year-old Isaac -Nabwana rarely leaves the 
three-room brick home he built for his wife, 
Harriet, and their three small children in 
Kampala’s slum. But Nabwana has become 
Uganda’s most famous film director, leading 
a surge in filmmaking so profuse that local 
boda-boda (motorcycle taxi) drivers have 
renamed the Wakaliga slum “Wakaliwood.” 
A 47-second clip from his first film, the 
-bullet-riddled Who Killed Captain Alex?, 


has been watched on Faceboolc more than 11 
million times. Now his films are catching the 
attention of bloggers and journalists from 
around the world. Last year, documentarians 
from the BBC trekked to Kampala solely to 
interview Nabwana. More notably, a -minute- 
long clip from the same film was enough to 
convince a then 41-year-old white man from 
New York named Alan Hofmanis to give up 
his life in the big city and relocate to the 
Wakaliga slum to work with Nabwana. 

“Isaac is the only one out there with 
something totally new to say,” says Hof-manis 
of the super-low-budget, outlandishly violent 
Wakaliwood aesthetic. “If he were shooting 
films for under $200 in Brooklyn, as he is 
here, and getting the same kind of response, 
he’d be a folk hero.” 

Nabwana has produced, written and 
directed more than 40 low-budget, -feature- 
length action films, but no one in the West 
would call him an auteur. After scenes from 
Captain Alex hit YouTube in 2010 and raked 
in millions of views, people pigeonholed 
Nabwana’s plots and characters as either 



1. Alan Hofmanis prepares to be dismembered by 
cannibals for Eaten Alive in Uganda. 2. Wakaliwood’s 
leading kung fu expert and fight choreographer Bukenya 
Charles. 3. Golola Moses, a local kickboxing champ 
turned actor, poses with a scrap-metal machine gun 4. 
Isaac Nabwana brandishes his toy pistol 



slurs on -Africa or sociological specimens 
to be examined like the stitching in pygmy 
maslcs-in any case, not footage to be 
consumed by the moviegoing public. One 
film distributor compared the clips to a 
viral cat video. “For years no one could see 
them for what they are-genre films, action 
comedies,” says Hofmanis. Now, Nabwana 
and the mzungu are collaborating on what 
will be Uganda’s first action-film trilogy, 
which they hope to debut this year at the 
Festival de Cannes. “Isaac is an artist, but no 
one is ready to respect his -vision because of 
his country’s anti-gay, child-soldiering crap,” 
says Hofmanis. “That’s the fight: to get past 
politics, race and geography. That’s why I’m 
here.” 


Isaac Nabwana has always been a part of 
the place where he grew up. On any given 
morning, his neighbors pass him sitting in 
the same cracked plastic chair on his porch, 
strumming the same metronomic riff on a 
heat-blanched guitar. By the look on his face, 
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the riffs are a kind of stimulant concocted to 
focus his mind, to excite the brain of an artist. 
Nabwana’s pinched forehead and thousand- 
yard stare form a visage of radical strain and 
inner journeys, and he often comes out of his 
musical trances with fresh pages of script. He 
describes these journeys to me one night after 
dinner: the jungles of Vietnam, the history of 
Ugandan cannibals, the fights of thousands 
of ltung fu warriors and the memory of 
government commandos running violent 
errands of war in his backyard 40 years before 
Walcaliga became Walcaliwood. 

Nabwana grew up during a time when 
Ugandans were shaped as much by Western 
movies as by the violence sweeping their 
landscape. In the 1970s, Yoweri Museveni, 
now president, waged a bloody jungle 
insurgency against the savage dictator Idi 
Amin and again against President Milton 
Obote in the early 1980s. Before it was a slum, 
Walcaliga was a wooded frontier traversed by 
platoons of fighters peering though the high 
grass at the capital city of Kampala. Nabwana 
herded cattle, corralled ducks and watched 
government soldiers and -Museveni’s teenage 
rebels hunt one another in his family’s 
pasture. 

His daydreams belong to that unlikely 
childhood. He grew up listening to local 
tales of child sacrifice and juju black magic. 
One legend claimed that President Museveni 


could turn himself into a cat to observe 
his enemies and that he used that power 
of invisibility to strike from anywhere. 
Nabwana listened to his older brother rave 
about Bruce Lee, Bud Spencer (of spaghetti 
Western fame) and Sylvester Stallone, whose 
dubbed films circulated in Kampala’s video 
halls. In the 1970s and 1980s, films like The 
Wild Geese, Predator and Kiclcboxer created 
an exalted canon that inspired parents to 
name their children after a favorite -hero or 
villain. Nabwana and his brother spent hours 
knocking each other down, practicing lcung 
fu and searching for the precise combination 
of kicks that would spell instant death. 

During those years, Museveni captured 
Kampala’s outer villages. Desperate people 
fled and passed through Nabwana’s pastures 
on their way to the city. They were homeless, 
hungry and running from war. Soon, displaced 
villagers turned on one another. People stole 
from one another behind the front lines. In 
his grandmother’s house, Nabwana would 
lie awake among seven of his brothers and 
sisters, terrified of the bandits who would 
arrive at the door in the middle of the night. 

“Fungua mlango!” they’d shout. “Open 
the door!” 

If the children opened the door, the little 
money they had for food was taken. If they 
didn’t, gunfire came through the windows. 
“Even birds sat on the edge of the woodland 


and did not enter at night,” Nabwana says. 
Those bandits who were caught were publicly 
stoned to death and immolated in mob- 
driven acts of justice. 

Meanwhile, more and more of Museveni’s 
ragged rebels crept among Nabwana’s flocks 
every day. Most of the fighters were village 
boys who had never visited a video hall, 
country bumpkins with nothing special 
about them—no moves, no attitude, just juju 
magic for invisibility. Those from Kampala, 
however, had seen Western films. They knew 
Western bravado. They shouted and launched 
rockets like Arnold Schwarzenegger. They 
messed with the minds of the country boys, 
firing automatic rifles at railroad steel, 
hoping the sound would scare the regime into 
thinking it was being shot at by some kind of 
secret weapon. 

Nabwana’s uncle was one of the -rebels 
who lived in Kampala and had seen Bruce 
Lee’s movies. On weekends, he led lcung 
fu-obsessed gangs to discos to start fights 
and break heads, pursuing the power Bruce 
Lee unleashed when he faced Chuck Norris 
in Return of the Dragon. His uncle was 
eventually arrested, Nabwana says, and while 
the fighters tied up next to him focused on the 
days of torture ahead, his uncle maintained a 
crouched lcung fu stance for hours, mentally 
conditioning his quadriceps for an explosive 
burst of speed. When he saw his chance, he 
ran for it. 

“The discipline he learned by studying 
Lee’s fight scenes paid off,” Nabwana says. 
“The other men were shot.” Somewhere in 
that space and time, Nabwana’s stories were 
born. 


Nabwana wrote his first script 10 years 
ago after enrolling in a six-month course 
in computer maintenance. One month of 
classes was enough to teach him how to build 
computers from scrap parts. He scoured 
Dumpsters for discarded technology, rigged 
together a desktop computer and taught 
himself the ins and outs of Adobe Premiere, 
After Effects and other pirated editing 
software. He borrowed a camera from his 
neighbor, rallied friends to fill the roles of 
actors and recruited fighters from Kampala’s 
Country Wing Chinese Kung Fu School to 
choreograph battle scenes. 

The first generation of Wakaliwood’s prop 
rifles and bazookas were actually fashioned 
from folded banana leaves. But Nabwana’s 
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production values got better. He bought 
emerald cloth at a market to use as a green 
screen and raided the health clinic for free 
condoms, which became malce-do balloons 
filled with fake blood. 

The next generation of props graduated 
to wood; bandoliers, for example, were made 
with 40 or 50 small stakes looped together 
with thread. The current arsenal is the most 
advanced. Five or six gun-shaped devices 
were welded from scrap metal. A camouflage 
carbine is made of pipe to resemble grenade 
launchers. Dauda Bisaso, Walcaliwood’s lead 
prop maker, built a mock machine gun from 
a lawn mower engine that spins six barrels. 
Bisaso cheekily named the machine -Maria; 
on film, the clunker somehow manages 
to look as if it has the power of a vengeful 
god, and its weight brings out the actors’ 
musculature. 

For years, Nabwana and Harriet gave his 
films away for free, handing stacks of burned 
DVDs to video halls and street vendors who 
hawked pirated Italian and Lebanese soap 
operas on blankets by the roadside. On 
every DVD label Nabwana printed his phone 
number. “That’s how we got attention,” says 
Harriet. “People wanted to see more each 
time.” 

One of those people was Hofmanis, who 
first watched scenes from Captain Alex on 
his friend’s cell phone at a bar in the East 
Village. It was 2011 and he was turning 
an unwanted engagement ring over and 
over in his hand, heartbroken. The woman 
he wanted to marry had just dumped him. 
He was emotionally emaciated, wondering 
what might have been, but he didn’t lose 
sight of his true passion: new cinema. 
Before he was director of programming 
at the Lake Placid film festival, Hofmanis 
was a penniless volunteer at Sundance, 
sleeping in stairwells or behind the piano 
in the Park City Library. While promoting 
the Lake Placid festival, he slept on the 
street. His girlfriend was gone and it hurt, 
but Hofmanis had enough in the bank for 
a plane ticket. He was in a bar, watching 
Ugandan actors shoot one another with 
makeshift firearms soldered from scrap 
metal. Something struck him. The knot in 
his chest opened into a vast, airy expanse of 
endless possibility. 

“I saw it and thought it would be crazier 
not to go,” Hofmanis says. At that moment 
he felt wholly willing to sacrifice everything 
material to be close to something new- 


something different. Less than a month later, 
he arrived at Nabwana’s front door. 


At first, Hofmanis was as conspicuous as 
a sore thumb in the slum. He spent months 
living at a motel called the Boom because it 
was the only place he could find with a clean 
room. It happened to also be the local pay-by- 
the-hour sex motel. “People saw me coming 
in and out and would give each other this 
look, like, This guy really loves the women 
here,” Hofmanis says, chuckling. “Look 
at that mzungu! African mzungu!” they’d 
shout. Natives viewed him as a sex addict 
who had a fetish for young black Ugandan 
girls. 

Eventually he moved into a tiny space 
behind Nabwana’s house, where he now edits 
film and promotes Wakaliwood abroad. He 
assists on sets and stars in films. But as the 
only mzungu residing there, for a long time 
he was looked on by cast mates and locals 
with a mix of pity and suspicion. After all, 
what kind of loser trades New York City for 
Walcaliga? He heard whispers: Poor Alan; 
America hated him so he had to come here. 
He wasn’t good enough for his country, or his 
woman. 

He also had to fight the notion that all 
white people are rich-a stereotype that has 
caused uneasiness among the cast and crew. 
“The assumption is Isaac has a mzungu 
friend, so now Isaac has money,” Hofmanis 
says. “These guys have been working for 
years for free, dreaming of a salary.” 

For most of the cast members, acting 
in Nabwana’s films is a source of pride, 
but they still need to eat. Bulcenya Charles, 
Walcaliwood’s martial arts expert, hustles 
purses and blouses at a tiny shop within the 
maze of the Owino market. Actor Ronald 
Buriyahilca drives a boda-boda seven days 
a week. Apollo Creed, a Wakaliwood actor 
named after Rocky Balboa’s first nemesis, 
unloads trucks of fruits and vegetables. 

Hofmanis learned to adapt to -Kampala’s 
culture over the years, but it was Jesus 
who finally earned him acceptance in the 
predominantly Christian slum. Nabwana 
asked Hofmanis, as the rare white man, to 
play the Lord in a music video. The video 
became so popular that people began to 
recognize him on buses and on the streets. 
Passersby gleefully shouted, “Hey, -Jesus!” 

Four years later, the Catholic mzungu is 
one of them, more or less. He enjoys a local 


dish called the Rolex-scrambled eggs and 
tomato rolled into chapatis, or fried wheat 
pancakes-that’s surely clogging his gut. 
He’s learned to shit in plastic bags, bathe in 
buckets and ignore the parasites. The slum 
has learned from him too. When Hofmanis 
cut his hand during a stunt for a film called 
Bad Black, dozens of locals gathered to see 
the color of his blood. “They thought white 
people had blue blood,” Hofmanis says. 
“They were amazed we bled the same way.” 

But Hofmanis didn’t anticipate being 
an intercultural liaison when he left lower 
Manhattan, and the role drains him more 
and more every day. He has lost 50 pounds 
since relocating, and his hygiene has gone 
to shit. He has dirty nails, long hair and the 
beard of a traveler. “Money is a real source 
of tension right now. Wakaliwood has always 
been a community thing, but if money and 
success start coming in, it might tear these 
people apart,” he says. Pressure builds in the 
Walcaliga slum as actors and crew members 
realize outsiders are watching their movies. 
And every foreign journalist who sidles up 
to them spewing nasally, choppy Luganda, 
myself included, makes the big money seem 
that much closer. 

Hofmanis returns to the United States for 
promotional tours once or twice a year. When 
he does, he faces an entirely different set of 
-obstacles—the first-world kind. The festival 
circuit is a world of manners and Anglo- 
Saxon perceptions. It’s not, by any stretch, 
Wakaliwood, where street shops fall apart 
when actors accidentally tumble through 
them and $200 pays for weeks of shooting, 
screenwriting, car chasing, motorcycle 
jumping and lcung fu battling. 

Some of the industry insiders Hofmanis 
talked to were insulted he was peddling a 
product from a country intolerant of gays. 
Others told him a real film from Uganda 
would take a stance against poverty and 
child soldiers. The kindest critique suggested 
Nabwana’s movies were anthropological 
artifacts. Hofmanis should seek out 
ethnographic film festivals or something for 
African art, they said. 

As Wakaliwood’s ambassador, Hofmanis 
quickly learned that millions of online views 
and in-boxes full of fan mail don’t translate 
into studio backing or even admittance to 
film festivals. Sundance, South by Southwest 
and the Tokyo International Film Festival all 
snubbed Nabwana, as did the Festival de Cine 
Pobre, which celebrates the lowest-budget 
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self-funded films. How did this first-world wall 
come to be? How could the same footage that 
inspired Hofmanis to cross the globe inspire 
others to shame him for glorifying violence in 
Africa? Hofmanis did his best to remember his 
crisp, recurring dreams of pushing Wakaliwood 
into the limelight. The golden age has yet to 
come, he believed. Fortune favors the bold, 
doesn’t it? 


In June, the first-world wall finally cracked. 
Hofmanis jumped from a seat in his cement 
bunker and reread the headline beaming 
from his small computer screen: GENRE 
FILM FESTIVAL WILL INCLUDE GILLES 
PAQUET-BRENNER’S “DARK PLACE” AND 
CELEBRATE UGANDA’S WAKALIWOOD 
FILMS. Indie-wire, a leading news source for 
filmmakers and film lovers alike, was touting a 
Wakaliwood production and Charlize Theron’s 
latest movie side by side as main attractions 
at Montreal’s Fantasia International Film 
Festival, the largest genre-film festival on earth. 

Hofmanis rustled through his stash of 
American treasures—Tabasco sauce, Hershey’s 
syrup, instant coffee-and located a Twix bar 
he’d been saving for a moment like this. “My 
fuclc-you moment,” as he describes it. It was a 
“fuck you” to the woman who didn’t want to 
marry him, to the New York film distributor 
who’d compared Captain Alex to a viral cat 
video, to a dozen festival directors who wouldn’t 
touch Nabwana in 2011 or 2012. It was a “fuck 
you” to anyone who’d doubted Hofmanis’s 
pilgrimage to the slums of Kampala against 
a tidal wave of migrants going the other way, 
who’d doubted the veracity of his vision of a 
burgeoning cinema -community. It was a “fuck 
you” to his father, who had never supported 
him. 

A lean grin emerged from beneath his 
overgrown beard and mop of salt-and-pepper 
hair. His hands and head belonged to a manic 
violinist, but his mind was mild and genuine. 
“Things are about to happen,” he told himself. 

Indeed, change was in the air. Screenings 
of Captain Alex packed venues in Hong Kong 
and Stockholm. American celebrities were 
climbing onboard. In June, Jack White held 
a private screening of Captain Alex in his 
Nashville studio. Actor Orlando Jones e-mailed 
Hofmanis, angling for a lead role. 

The cast saw it all on a tablet their 
Kiclcstarter campaign had bought. Kiclcstarter 
also began to pay for meals on production days 
and for a stack of blue polos advertising their 


company: RAMON FILM PRODUCTIONS. 
It paid Bisaso enough to create a life-size 
helicopter from scrap metal, commissioned to 
wreak green-screen havoc in an upcoming film 
called Ugandan Expendables. (Guess which 
American film it’s based on.) 

Officials from Museveni’s government, 
proud of the international attention, put a prop 
warship on display in Kampala’s center. One 
of Idi Amin’s many sons stared at it from the 
crowd, growing nostalgic. He pointed to where 
the dictator would have sat in the helicopter 
and to where he himself sat when father and 
son flew around together, surveying villages 
from above with a team of finely trained 
riflemen. 

Still, tension over money roils beneath 
the surface of every big success, Hofmanis 
says. New whispers were exchanged on set: 
Wakaliwood pulled tears from Idi Amin’s son, 
but it can’t pay its own sons and daughters? The 
community is starving for tangible success. 

Nabwana calls “Cut!” one last time and 
Hofmanis crawls out of his carcass costume. 
This scene nearly completes production on 
Eaten Alive in Uganda, one chapter of what will 
become the country’s first action-film trilogy. 
All of Nabwana’s movies comment on the 
gritty bits of Ugandan reality, and Eaten Alive 
is no different. It’s based on a true cannibalism 
story that came out of Uganda’s Ralcai region 
in 2014. Cannibalism is still a big thing in the 
southern provinces along Tanzania’s border, 
but Law & Order-esque headline exploitation 
had never been used in Ugandan film-until 
now. If people are talking about it, Nabwana 
starts writing. He looks at it as a way to save on 
advertising. 

In Nabwana’s constantly evolving script 
for Eaten Alive in Uganda, Hofmanis plays a 
white man mistaken for Chuck Norris while 
vacationing in the Ugandan countryside 
with his Ugandan wife and children. In the 
true story, a man stayed overnight in a small 
village in the Ralcai province with his pregnant 
wife and child. They attended a funeral that 
ended late and missed the last bus back home. 
Stranded, they found a welcoming stranger to 
stay with. After midnight, the host led the wife 
and child outside, where they were attacked by 
machete-wielding cannibals. Using his suitcase 
to deflect machete swipes, the man alone lived 
to tell the story. 

In the movie, Hofmanis’s mzungu character 
goes sightseeing under the stars. He stumbles 


upon a quaint fire-lit tribal celebration that 
is actually a coming-of-age ritual for child 
cannibals. When the mzungu, presumed to be 
Chuck Norris, pops a flash to take a picture, the 
jungle savagery begins. 

Nabwana never believed Bruce Lee could 
have defeated Chuck Norris in Return of 
the Dragon, which is why he included the 
mistaken-identity plot point. For another 
scene, Hofmanis will be forced into a lcung fu 
death match with actor Bruce U, Wakaliwood’s 
version of Bruce Lee. Sadly, Hofmanis doesn’t 
know lcung fu, so Nabwana has to paint another 
-actor’s face white. That man, Kizza Manisuri 
Ssejjemba, is known to fans as Triangle Style for 
the triangles shaved into his Afro. Even with 
white paint smeared over his face, Ssejjemba is 
still pretty black. 

It’s unclear how Hofmanis will sell 
whiteface and African child cannibals to the 
culturally conscious guardians at Cannes, but 
Nabwana isn’t worried about any of that. His 
feet are firmly planted on his side of the first- 
world wall. He considers himself a director, 
but foremost, he is a patriot. Hollywood 
action films once convinced the world that a 
single United States Army soldier could snap 
the necks of an entire battalion. Why can’t 
Ugandan films have the same reputation? Why 
can’t his heroes inspire international audiences 
like Sylvester Stallone and Chuck Norris did? 
Nabwana thinks Uganda can have it. He wants 
Uganda to have it. 

Meanwhile, Hofmanis, the 46-year-old 
searcher, expat and zealot for new cinema, 
continues to map Wakaliwood’s future glory 
in the concrete room he shares with rats and 
red ants. He tells me the last time he was in 
New York, he had to sneak into his parents’ 
house after his father went to sleep and run out 
before he woke up in the morning. Hofmanis’s 
father has pounded home his disappointment 
with years of cold silence. He says his dad once 
handed him a scrapbook of clippings of luxury 
car ads and brochures for exotic vacations. 

“He wanted me to know what he could have 
had if he didn’t have kids,” Hofmanis says, 
grinning again. “Not a single African slum 
brochure in there.” 

But he ignores all that. He’s grinning 
because all that is behind him. His baggy, 
dilated eyes turn far away from his Walcaliga 
cell and toward his glorious dream: to the south 
of France, the posh epicenter of world cinema 
that overflows with manicured women, bubbly 
champagne, rare steaks, A-list stars, red 
carpets and the eyes of the world. O 
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Across the dusty Montana plains, a lonely father and son 
search for a connection 
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FICTION 


I was lost. 

Well, more accurately, my father was lost and I 
was with my father. Does that make me lost by 
default? I suppose so. Some would say that it is 
an inherited trait, being lost, like having blue 
eyes, alcoholism or a tendency to see the glass 
half empty. 

In Crow country, there are horses everywhere. 
Mostly wild patchwork paints with mismatched 
eyes that give them a crazed feral look. There 
are horses and the land is always on fire. Not 
all of it, of course, but some of it always, at least 
every time I have ever been there. In the early 
spring, after the snowmelt but before green- 
up, men walk the fields with flamethrowing 
devices, the fuel canisters strapped to their 
backs, the flames shooting from long metal 
tubes. They walk the tangled field edges, the 
creek bottoms, the orange and blue flames 
stabbing out like tongues bitten ragged, tasting 
the air. The alders and hunched Russian olives 
and tangled brown grasses smoldering black 
and bursting into flame as pheasants cluck 
and run senselessly across the bare fields. An 
apocalyptic scene set against a backdrop of 
arthritic, leafless cottonwoods and the flat hills 
that hide the Bighorn River. 

We were lost in eastern Montana, Crow country, 
looking for the Little Bighorn Battlefield, site 
of Custer’s glorious defeat—my father behind 
the wheel, piloting our silver compact rental 
car over red clay roads greasy from the runoff 
of melted snow. Smoke rose from the charred 
fields in gauzy patches, filling the car with the 
faintly narcotic smell of smoldering weeds. 
Our luggage was in the backseat. 

My large red pack—the kind supposedly 
favored by hikers on the Appalachian Trail (a 
gift from my father)—and my father’s wheeled 
leather suitcases. My father’s fly rods in their 
cylindrical leather cases were there, as well 
as two of my father’s side-by-side 20-gauge 
shotguns in their fleece-lined leather cases. 
One of these very shotguns, incidentally, I 
had stolen from the unlocked gun case in his 
den and tried to pawn when I was 15 years 
old. This was 16 years ago during what my 
father eventually came to call my “rough 
patch,” a hazy span of time nearly a year in 
duration during which I stole rampantly and 
masturbated frantically, sometimes five to six 
times a day. My father was aware of the theft, 
obviously; of the masturbation I’m not sure, 
although I wouldn’t be surprised, as I stole a 


copy of Leopold von Sacher-Masoch’s Venus in 
Furs, leaving a noticeable hole in the volumes 
on the shelves in his den. I kept the leather- 
bound volume under clothes in my closet and 
abused myself to a pulp daily in that very 
closet, the wooden folding doors shut behind 
me, the chain for the overhead light dangling 
over my head where I knelt with my jeans 
around my ankles, my favorite passages dog¬ 
eared for easy reference. 

I stole mostly from my father’s house but 
occasionally from the houses of my friends— 
rarely ever from stores or people I didn’t know. 
I stole a Montblanc pen and a fake Rolex watch 
from the father of a friend of mine who was a 
federal judge. I stole a set of Wiisthof knives 
from my father’s kitchen and spent half a day 
throwing them at trees in the woods behind 
the house. I stole a necklace from my mother. 
It had once been my grandmother’s; quite 
possibly it had been her mother’s. It was old, 
medieval looking, the gold tarnished from the 
multigenerational sweat of the matriarchy. 
I stole every ashtray from my father’s house 
and spent half an afternoon throwing them 
at trees in the woods behind the house. I stole 
five bamboo fly rods—made by a certain R.L. 
Winston in Twin Bridges, -Montana—from 
my father’s den and spent half an afternoon 
splintering them magnificently in a vicious 
sword fight battle with a friend of mine in the 
woods behind the house. During this time I 
masturbated, mostly in my closet, but in many 
other places as well: in the woods behind the 
house, in all of the various outbuildings on my 
father’s property (the garden shed, the guest 
house, the garage, the other garage), in every 
room of my father’s house including the attic 
(excluding my father’s den), in the bathroom 
at my school and in the bathroom at the 
Lutheran church we attended once a year on 
Easter Sunday. 

The day I stole the shotgun was much like 
any other day that year. I attended school five 
blocks from my house, a distance I walked. I 
got home from school and masturbated once 
or twice, ate something that I could microwave 
easily and then looked around for something to 
steal. I sat in my father’s den, swiveling in his 
chair behind the large empty oak desk. I took 
one of a matched pair of side-by-side 20-gauge 
-shotguns—made by a certain James Purdey 
& Sons of London, England-and a handful 
of shells, and I went to the woods behind the 


house where I spent an hour or two shooting 
at the tree trunks. When I ran out of shells, 
I put the shotgun in my backpack with the 
barrel jutting through the zippered opening 
and rode my bike six miles to a pawnshop that 
had a row of 10-speed bikes chained together 
on the sidewalk and glass with steel mesh 
embedded in it for windows. The man who 
owned the store also lived in an apartment 
above the business with two daughters; his 
wife had died of breast cancer when the girls 
were young. I would lose my virginity to one 
of the pawnshop man’s daughters a year after 
the shotgun incident. Her name was Sara and 
she was two years older than me—and for an 
event that I had anticipated for so long, to this 
day I don’t really remember much about it at 
all, whether it was awkward or sweet or even 
whether or not she was pretty. 

When I walked into the pawnshop, I was still 
wearing the backpack, the twin shotgun barrels 
sticking up over my head. The pawnshop 
man undoubtedly knew my father or at least 
knew enough of him to know that he could 
be found in the phone book under Swank & 
Howe, Attorneys at Law, but instead of calling 
my father, the pawnshop man in fact called 
the police. As it turns out, the pawnshop man 
was enough of a firearms expert to notice that 
the gun I dropped on his counter—with its 
fine blued barrels and elegant scrollwork, the 
etched scene of a pheasant flushing in front 
of a pointer (whose tail was so finely rendered 
it was possible to see the breeze ruffling in 
the hair)—was probably valued at more than 
$30,000 and most certainly stolen. 

That was my childhood. I trafficked in rare 
antique munitions and jacked off to first 
editions. It’s not that I was dumb. It’s just that 
I really hadn’t the slightest idea what things 
were worth. 


This was our first trip together since my 
mother’s death. We mostly drove in silence. We 
never did find the Little Bighorn Battlefield, 
but truth be told, neither of us really cared that 
much about history. We had a few hours before 
we needed to be at the airport in Billings, 
and it seemed like the right thing to do. We 
pulled off the highway at Lodge Grass for gas, 
my father driving slowly on empty streets. A 
dog here and there. A burnt shell of a trailer 
house with smoke still breathing from broken 
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windows. A Catholic mission and health clinic 
with mostly intact windows, and an IGA 
with broken windows covered by sheets of 
corrugated cardboard. We passed a faded sign 
for Custer’s Last (ice cream) Stand. The sign 
had a cartoon image of Custer, blond hair and 
cavalry hat, holding a -triple-scoop ice cream 
cone, his tongue out as if he were licking the ice 
cream off his drooping blond mustache. There 
was an arrowhead and fletching protruding 
from either side of his head as if the shaft had 
entered one ear and come out the other side. 
There were people on a front porch that sloped 
toward the street. Teenagers in dark stocking 
caps and coats and black baggy jeans; some had 
sunglasses on. 

“I have been here before,” my father said, “but 
it was in Detroit.” 

We stopped at a 7-Eleven where there was 
one window broken and one window not; the 
broken window had been replaced by a sheet of 
plywood. The 7-Eleven was busy with locals. It 
was a dry reservation, and apparently this was 
the watering hole. A trio of dusty diesel trucks 
pulling horse trailers commanded the parking 
lot, and furtively I watched their occupants. 
All of them wore darlc-brimmed Stetsons and 
dark Wranglers tucked into dark leather boots. 
Some of them had braids and some of them had 
their hair cropped short above the ears. A few 
wore belts studded with oval slabs of turquoise 
and fastened with large silver buckles. The 
young men were lean and acne-ridden and the 
older men had compact potbellied stomachs 
straining against the dark, striped work shirts 
tucked into their pants. The older men had 
coffee in Styrofoam cups and pocked faces and 
the young men had plastic bottles of Pepsi and 
candy bars and legs that curved like empty 
parentheses. 

They swung into their trucks, and diesel fumes 
filled the parking lot and the crazy-eyed paint 
horses in the trailers stamped their feet. It was 
clear that the Indians had become cowboys or 
that the cowboys had all turned into Indians 
or that the Indians were all cowboys to begin 
with just nobody ever noticed. Well, maybe 
that wasn’t clear, but what was clear was the 
fact that something wasn’t quite right. 

I got out to stretch my legs while my father 
pumped the gas. Our rental car was a small 
silver pony. The red clay clotting the panels 
made it look as if our pony had taken an arrow 
in its forelock and its heaving sides were fouled 


with sprayed blood and chunks of lung matter. 
I took my hand, pressed it into the red gumbo, 
then reached and made a splayed red handprint 
in the middle of our silver pony’s chest, right 
over the engine. We left Lodge Grass in silence. 

The fishing hadn’t been very good this trip. My 
father had hired us a guide, a young guy about 
my age, with shaggy hair, who spent most of 
the day apologizing. “I don’t know,” he would 
say. “Usually it’s better than this. Fish can be 
fickle.” 

“Well, hell,” my father said. “At least we have 
the scenery. There’s worse things we could be 
doing. At least we’re not at work.” For some 
reason then, I became acutely aware that the 
guide, hunched miserably at the oars, was 
indeed at work. I wondered what he thought of 
us. At the end of the day my father gave the 
guide two crumpled $100 bills and told him it 
was the best day he could remember having for 
quite some time. 

After, in the car driving to our hotel, my father 
said, “Sorry the fishing was so bad. I’d hoped 
it would be better. But that’s the problem 
with having a young guide. When the fishing 
is good, it’s not so bad. The young guide is 
going to work for it, keep you out late—he’s 
enthusiastic, see? But when the fishing’s off, 
you’re screwed. No amount of enthusiasm 
is going to make up for lack of experience. I 
know if we would have had some old crusty salt 
out there today we would have caught plenty. 
But that’s how it goes. That’s why they call it 
fishing, not catching.” 

This was a phrase my father loved. Often he 
applied it to situations that had nothing to 
do with fishing. Once, I called him in misery 
after a longtime girlfriend had left me. After a 
few consoling words his closing remarks were 
“Well, son, that’s why they call it fishing, not 
catching.” 

I looked over at my father, driving, still in his 
fishing vest and obnoxious fishing hat, the 
one with the sweat-stained band and a line of 
ragged flies stuck in the brim. 

“Maybe it’s just us,” I said. “Maybe we’re not 
that good. I bet the guide is somewhere right 
now talking about how when the fishing is bad 
it really sucks to have poor fishermen.” 

My father laughed at this. “Could be,” he said. 
“I guess there is always the other side of the 
coin.” 


I thought about the night they admitted my 
mother to the hospital in Grand Rapids. I’d 
come as soon as I could but she was already in 
the ICU. I sat with my father there, all night. 
When the doctor came out to talk to us, I 
remember my father’s ill-concealed disbelief, 
his rage. The doctor looked all of 22, a young 
woman with henna-colored hair and a nose 
ring, who spoke in clipped British tones. 

“Your wife has suffered a powerful stroke,” she 
said. “She is not responding to treatment.” 
“And who are you, chippie?” my father said. 
“Just who the fuck do you think you are? Where 
is the doctor in charge?” 

In the waiting room, the TV had been turned to 
a channel running some sort of classic Western 
marathon. Eastwood. Peckinpah. Bronson. McQueen. 
Kristofferson. All the dramatic gunfights, the stolen 
horses, the barroom brawls, the slow pinwheeling 
deaths. We watched these movies, a seemingly endless 
loop, blurring together in one continuous meandering 
story line, and then, sometime after dawn, the doctor 
came out again to break the news to us. This time my 
father had nothing to say to her. I shook her hand. I 
thanked her. I don’t know why. 

Eventually, after driving around aimlessly for 
almost an hour, we got out the map and found 
our way back to the highway and the airport. 
But before we did, we passed through a small 
town, a blinlc-and-you’ll-miss-it type of place—a 
post office, a laundromat, a small Baptist church 
with graffiti sprayed on the brick—the whole 
place unremarkable except for the mounds of 
tumbleweed piled up against every standing 
surface. It was bizarre, like the weeds were some 
sort of fast-reproducing vermin threatening to 
overtake the town. We hadn’t seen a single sign of 
inhabitation. The whole place was empty, except, 
in the parking lot of a run-down motel, there 
was a pile of tumbleweed burning. The flames 
towered over a man, wearing fluorescent orange 
sunglasses, who stood with a hose in his hand to 
keep the fire from spreading. The man had a dark 
ponytail, and he held the hose like a six-gun. As 
we passed, my father did something remarkable, 
a thing that I will never forget. He pointed at the 
flaming tumbleweed and the man with the hose. 
My father’s hand was a cocked six-gun. 

“Crow country Moses confronts the burning 
bush,” he said, and began humming the theme 
song to The Magnificent Seven. 

I joined him. We did this for miles. 
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At the airport, we sat at the terminal and 
waited for our flight. My father had a bag of 
trail mix and was digging through it for the 
almonds. We could see out past the planes 
staging on the runway, the flat expanse of just- 
-greening grassland. Antelope were grazing. A 
plane came in to land, and its shadow moved 
directly over their backs and they didn’t even 
look up. 

“You want some of this?” my father said, 
shoving the bag of trail mix toward me. 

“Did you eat all the almonds?” 

“I think so.” 

“Why don’t you just buy a bag of almonds? 
They had those for sale right next to the trail 
mix.” 

“I like searching them out amongst the other 
stuff I don’t want.” 

“Seems like a waste.” 

“I’m offering what’s left to you.” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Well, then you’re the one that’s being 
wasteful, not me. All I can do is offer.” He was 
still wearing his fishing hat. His stained vest. 
The sunburn on his nose was starting to peel. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“I’ll just save the bag. Maybe someone on the 
plane will want them.” 

“That’s not what I meant.” 

“Oh. You mean what am I going to do. I don’t 
know. I’m 62 years old. She managed the 
office for 32 years. Can you believe it? Men 
say stuff like this all the time, but I wouldn’t 
have acquired half of what I’ve got now if it 
wasn’t for her. I was thinking today, you and 
I are too much alike. You know that if she was 
with us there is no way in hell we wouldn’t’ve 
found that damn battlefield. She would have 
had the directions printed up last week. A 
brief synopsis of important facts regarding 
the massacre, and the location of a nearby cafe 
whose lunch menu featured reasonably priced 
healthful options with a local flair.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“If it wasn’t for her, I don’t know what way my 
life would have gone. Maybe it sounds pathetic, 
but she picked me up, put me under her arm 
and ran with me like I was a football.” 
“Regrets?” 

“Oh no, but at certain moments you can’t 
help but imagine how things would have 
been different. I didn’t come out of the womb 
wanting to be a tax attorney, you know.” 
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“What would you have done instead?” 

“What’s past is past. How about now? I’ve been 
thinking about moving out here.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Fish. Relax. I think there’s some sort of golf 
course around here somewhere. I’m sure it’s no 
Pebble Beach, but I bet you don’t have to call 
ahead for tee time. I could get a dog. Chase birds 
in the fall. I’m not joking. I’ve always thought that 
had things been different for me, I’d’ve ended up 
out here as a young man.” He patted the carry- 
on bag at his side. “I picked up some real estate 
literature. I’m going to look at it on the plane. If I 
sold just the house back home I could buy a whole 
damn ranch out here. Think about it. Land you 
couldn’t ride across in a day.” 

“What are you talking about? Ride? You don’t 
ride.” 

“I might learn.” 


Two years later, I had to come home to Michigan 
to handle my father’s affairs. As I was cleaning out 
his desk I found a stack of real estate brochures 
in the top drawer. BIG SKY COUNTRY REAL 
ESTATE: OWN A PIECE OF THE LAST BEST 
PLACE. REAL WEST: EXPERIENCE THE 
TRADITION. There were glossy photos of middle- 
aged men holding large trout, -middle-aged men 
smiling in ski gear with their pretty second wives, 
middle-aged men in Stetsons doing things with 
horses. My father had suffered a heart attack 
waiting in line at the DMV to get his driver’s 
license renewed. To me, this seemed like a punch 
line to a joke, not a legitimate way for a person 
to die. He’d never moved to Montana, of course. 
The process of disentangling himself from the 
practice proved insurmountable. The last time I’d 
talked to him had been on the phone for my 33rd 
birthday. I’d told him I was thinking of going back 
to school, or going to Alaska to work at a salmon 
cannery for the summer to save up enough money 
to go to New -Zealand-or possibly signing up to 
teach English in Korea. 

He’d laughed. “Was I hard on you when you 
were a boy?” 

“Not especially, no.” 

“I didn’t think so either. My dad was hard on 
me, and it didn’t make any damn difference. 
I think women are the only real source of 
motivation in the world for men. You know 
what your problem is?” 

“What?” 

“I can say this because I recognize my symptoms 


in you. You and I, we have a capacity for work, 
dedication, all that. It’s just that we suffer from 
the diffusion of desire.” 

“I have a lot of things I want to do.” 

“I understand. And we should do something 
before you move to Alaska or New Zealand or 
Korea. We should go to Montana, do a little 
fishing. Maybe we’ll take a day and look at 
some land.” 


After the brochures, the rest of the papers in 
my father’s desk were inscrutably impersonal. 
He had a whole drawer full of receipts for gas, 
lunches and travel expenses. He had another 
drawer full of warranty statements for every 
appliance in the house dating back to the first 
-microwave he and my mother ever purchased 
in 1979. 

I ended up throwing everything away, brochures 
and all, and sitting in his chair with my feet on 
his desk. I thought about how you could tell a 
house was empty, even a big house like this one, 
just by how it feels when you’re quiet. A house 
can give a sense of emptiness that moves beyond 
mere silence. It’s a hollowness. You can be more 
alone in an empty house than anywhere on earth. 
And now, the house was mine—all the stuff and 
all the absence, the empty dark matter between 
the stuff. I realized for the first time what it must 
have been like for my father here, and this too was 
something I’d inherited—a newfound awareness 
that nothing amplifies the emptiness of a place 
like ownership. 

I got up from the desk and went to the gun cabinet, 
opening the door on the neatly aligned regiment 
of English and Italian shotguns. I ran my fingers 
over the blued barrels, the glossy hardwood stocks. 
The Purdey was there, the one I’d trie d to pawn 
all those years ago. I took it out and swung it like 
I was following a low-incoming grouse. I sighted 
down the barrel at the Tiffany lamp on my 
father’s desk. I broke the gun open and smelled 
the tang of Hoppe’s No. 9 oil. I snapped it shut and 
the barrel reseated with a satisfying click. I stuffed 
some shells in my pocket and headed out to the 
woods behind the house. 

El 


From Dog Run Moon: Stories by Callan 
Wink, from Dial Press. 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 



It is summer all year round whenever 
the Playmates decide to party. Recently, 
the Playmates Jeni Summers, Marissa 
Everhart, and Yevgeniya Pechlaner hit the 
shores of Cowrie Island and Nagtabon 
Beach in Puerto Princesa and a visit to 
Blue Palawan that turned up the heat. 
Captivating delightfully stunned males, 
they gamely posed for photos, mingled 
with locals and travelers, tried out the 
water, and basked in the party island’s 
nightlife. It certainly was a pleasurable 
time for the girls. And their hosts, and 
Citystate Asturias in Puerto Princesa made 
the trip even more special. 

Did you miss out on the party? Don’t fret. 
Judging by the Playmates’ experience, they 
will surely be back. (Paul Wenceslao) 


Special thanks to Mr. Lorenzo Chua and Ms. Arra Ramos for a great 
dinner with the Playmates and Playboy family at Blue Palawan. 



Special thanks to 
Blue Palawan. 
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PLAYMATE UPDATE 



Playmates night out 


ABOARD THE 
PLAYBOY PARTY 
TRAIN IN MANILA 


The raddest party animal is and will 
always be a bunny-a Playboy bunny. 
The Playmates went on a dining and 
bar-hopping spree all across the town 
and rubbed elbows, among other things, 
with other diners and partygoers. Their 
activities included the dinner at Wagyu 
Stone Grill in Eastwood, a night out 
in BGC, topped by a courtesy visit to 
the Citystate Tower Hotel care of Mr. 
E. Cabangon. The Playboy Party train 
might drop by a place near you. Come 
and say hi. (P.W.) 
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SEPTEMBER 2013 ISSUE 


Life is a rather bland sphere without music, thus in September 2013 we decided to feature one of 
the country’s premier rappers, Gloc 9, the frontman of alternative powerhouse Sponge Cola, Yael 
Yuzon, timeless crooner Rico J. Puno, and international rock sensation David Bowie. Each artist 
is ahead of the pack in their respective genres, and conquered the hearts of listeners throughout 
the nation. We gave Gwen Garci equal billing as her beauty withstands time and owns a figure 
that entraps the male gaze. 
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Your Premiere Hotel 
Puerto Princesa Palawan 


ROOM RATES 


ROOM TYPE 

STANDARD 

SUPERIOR 

DELUXE 


LOCAL DISCOUNTED ROOM TYPE LOCAL DISCOUNTED 


Php 5,000.00 
5,500.00 

6,800.00 


2,500.00 Executive DELUXE ~7 ; 800;0Q 
2,750.00 Junior SUITE 9,800.00 

3,400.00 Executive SUITE 15,800.00 


3,900.00 

4,900.00 

7,500.00 


M ANILA OFFICE: 

WWySTAT€ W 

TOWER HOTEL 


#1315 A. Mabini Cor. Padre Faura St., Ermita, Manila, Philippines 
Tel. Nos. (632) 708.9624 & (632) 708.9600 
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DESIGNED TO MAKE YOUR FEET MOVE FREELY. 


n facebook.com/worIdbalance @ worldbalanceph 


Available at all leading department stores and World Balance botiques nationwide. 


















